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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ROM the eastern theatre of war there have been received 
during the week details of the gigantic dimensions of 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg’s grand attack upon the 
Russian centre—t.¢., upon the force on the Bzura which bars 
the German advance on Warsaw. On a very narrow front, not 
more, it is said, than seven miles, the Germans concentrated 
some hundred and fifty thousand of their best troops and 
hurled them in close formation, five deep, upon the Russian 
trenches. This mighty mass of battalions, brigades, and 
divisions was supported by the fire of no fewer than a hundred 
batteries, or six hundred guns. The gun and rifle fire of 
the Russians swept away the heads of the formations as 
they advanced. Yet the Germans swept on “in a blacker, 
incessanter line” till they reached the trenches and filled 
them as the tide fills the moat of a child's castle, leaving a 
dreadful froth of dead and wounded on the trenches’ lip. 
But this magnificent effort was useless. The Russian 
counter-attack with the bayonet was not to be denied. Not 
only were the trenches first carried retaken, but the Russians 
actually gained new ground. When the bloodstained curtain 
was rung down the Russians were in a better position than 
when the great attack began. 








It is impossible as yet to discover what the German loss has 
been. It has been estimated as high as forty-five thousand 
killed, but this figure must be largely conjectural. In any 
case, if dead, wounded, and prisoners are taken into account, 
the German loss must have been very heavy—beavy enough 
to paralyse von Hindenburg’s offensive at the centre for some 
time tocome. Whether, as the Times Military Correspondent, 
writing in Friday's paper, predicts, this “is perhaps the final 
effort to reach Warsaw,” or whether yet another effort will be 
made, remains to be seen. In any case, it is not likely to 
accomplish anything. When once a failure has been con- 
spicuous and complete it is practically impossible to get 
troops to kelieve that they will succeed where their comrades 
have failed. Under such conditions an army is beaten 
before it begins to fight. Soldiers who think they are going 
to win are often conquered, but there is hardly an example in 
history of soldiers winning who believed that they would fail. 


Tn the south the Austro-Hungarians, stiffened by a large 
German contingent, have been making a determined effort to 
save the Hungarian plain from the Russian flood. In order 
to accomplish this the Teutonic lines have made a risky 
advance into the Bukowina, while at the same time endeavour- 
ing to push the Russians back in the various passes of the 
Carpathians. Indeed, it is probable that the German local 
intention was to do more than merely hold the southern 
mouths of the passes. They hoped to recross the mountains 








took place at dawn last Sunday. The German attack was 
covered by the usual fire from massed artillery. The battle, 
however, was no artillery duel, but took the form of hand- 
to-hand fighting of the greatest ferocity. In the end the 
Russian resistance overcame the German attacks, as it has 
done in almost all cases where there has been anything like 
equality of numbers, 


It might be urged that if the Germans have failed, the 
Russians have achieved utterly barren victories, but that 
would be a superficial view of the net result of the German 
failures. The Germans and Austrians, we must remember, 
have lost heavily in men and material, and in neither instance 
will they easily be able to replace their losses. Judged by the 
standard of attrition, they have not only suffered more than 
their enemies, but the enemies have “ plenty more where those 
came from,” while the Teutonic allies have not. To put it in 
another way, the influence of attrition is being most heavily 
felt by the side which can bear attrition less well. That for 
Germany is the writing on the wall. 


In men, in guns, in explosives, in rifles, in copper, in petrol, 
in warships, and last and worst of all for them, in food, the 
Germans and Austrians will soon run short. Some miracle 
of fortune such as happened in previous wars may of course 
suddenly help them and reverse the present tendencies, but 
short of that every week makes their position worse. 
A German statesman or soldier who dares to look calmly 
ahead must bea very bold man. If he is honest with himself 
he must say: “ Unless we can accomplish some great stroke 
within the next six months our doom is certain.” That 
prospect has a double curse. It is bad in itself, and the 
thoughts it brings are almost bound to cloud the mind and 
lead to wild and desperate efforts which will make things 
worse. 


Though one may for a moment indulge in such speculations, 
we should be mad as a nation if we let them distract our 
minds from the urgent and absolute necessity of concentrating 
every ounce of available effort upon making our own position 
good and on defeating the Germans. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that we may be undone by our admittedly 
distant prospect of success, as they may be undone by their 
prospect of failure. If instead of setting our teeth harder 
than ever, and strengthening our determination to use our last 
shilling and our last drop of blood in beating the enemy, we 
indulge in a fatuous sense of security, we shall yet fail, and 
deserve to fail. The Germans have still plenty of blood and 
iron in them to conquer a nation that yields to such folly as 
that. Besides, who knows, as the Morning Post wisely suggesta, 
whether their present signs of distress are not largely 
simulated in order to paralyse our efforts—whether, in fact, 
they are not “shamming dead”? A happy prospect has 
opened before our eyes, but we can only inake it good and 
gain the peace we all pray for by a mighty determination, by 
an unflagging will to win—by getting every available man in 
the country to realize the country’s needs, and his personal 
duty in face of those needs. 

Before we leave the eastern theatre of the war we must 
note that a Petrograd telegram on Thursday states that in 
East Prussia a concentration of very great German forces 
has been definitely established, and that a vigorous offensive 
is there developing. In view of this concentration of strength 
the Russian troops are falling back from the line of the 
Mazurian Lakes towards their own frontier. That unquostion- 
ably is a disappointing item of news. It does not follow, 
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however, that the results will be serious, or in any way endanger 
the Russian main position. It may well happen, indeed, that 
if the Germans press their local advantage too far, they may, 
as on previous occasions in this war, find themselves seriously 
compromised by their premature advance. 


The news from the western theatre of the war is again 
not specially important, but on the whole the ding-dong bas 
gone in favour of the Allies. At the beginning of the week 
the British gained what appears to have been an important 
local success. It was reported on Monday that they had 
carried a brickfield on Saturday—an important position, and 
one very stubbornly contested by the Germans, who lost some 
five hundred prisoners in their vain effort to hold it. 


The news from Egypt is satisfactory. Not only was the 
attack on the Canal a complete failure, but the twelve thousand 
Turkish troops of various sorts who struggled throngh the 
desert and were repelled have retreated in such hot haste that 
there are said to be none of them now within thirty miles of 
the great ditch. Whether it will be possible for the German 
Staff to flog the main body into activity again and get a new 
and greater effort made remains to be seen. It is of course 
always possible, but we think it far more likely that the 
Turks will insist on cutting the loss and keeping their 
Damascus army in being to prevent that counter-attack on 
Syria which they so greatly dread. The Turkish position is 
going from bad to worse, and the Porte is beginning too late 
to realize that in the opinion of the German General Staff the 
only use of a Turkish force is to spend it freely. If anything 
big can be accomplished by that expenditare, well and good 
If not, Germany is no worse off than before. That is good 
military philosophy for the Germans, but it is a somewhat 
dreary one for the Turks. 


It was annonnced on Friday that a battalion of Welsh 
Guards is at once to be raised. We recali with pleasure that 
during the Boer War we strongly urged that Wales should 
be represented in the Guards Brigade by a unit of its own. 
Quite apart from this appropriate recognition of Welsh 
gallantry, the new development is a very wise one. The 
Guards, with their short service and huge Reserve, are a most 
valuable force. They afford an opportunity to men who want 
to do their turn in the Army, but do not want to commit them- 
selves beyond three years’ service with the colours. Our ideal 
bas always been a Guards Division which, on mobilization, 
should be a Guards Army Corps. We should like to make 
the thing complete by a contingent of Guards Artillery and 
Guards Engineers, 

On Thursday the King visited Cambridge and inspected the 
Welsh Division. The General Odlicer Commanding later 
declared that the King had authorized the publication of an 
order containing an expression of His Majesty’s satisfaction 
at the smart appearance of the Welsh Division, the llth 
Suffolk Regiment, and “the ‘B’ Company, National Reserve 
Local Guard, and the soldierly manner in which they marched 
past.” The fact that the King has been able to catch, as it 
were, a National Reserve unit and accord them special mention 
will be an enormous pleasure to the National Reservists. 





It may be worth while to note that the reason why this has 
not happened before is not any indifference on His Majesty's 
part towards the National Reserve, for it is an open secret that 
he has always taken the greatest interest in it. The previous 
absence of mention is due to the fact that, though members of 
the National Reserve now pervade every part of the Army 
—the Regulars, the Special Reserve, the Territorials, and the 
New Army—it is very seldom that they are to be found 
acting together. Only, indeed, as railway guards, guards at 
vulnerable points, and guards for prisoners afloat and on 
land are National Reservists ever seen together. And when 
they are seen in these formations the men are the oldest 
portion of the Reserve in the matter of age. We are fully 
aware that they need no excuse on this score, but the fact 
should be mentioned lest it should be supposed that the 
National Reserve did not contain, as it does, a very large 
number of men in the fu%est physical vigour. When is the 


War Office going to publish the figures of the National 
Reserve P 


The Washington telegrams in Friday’s papers announce 
that the State Department has sent two Notes, onc to London 








and one to Berlin. That addressed to the British Government 
concerns the use of the American flag on the‘ Lusitania.’ 4 
points out that the frequent use of neutral flags by British 
merchant ships might endanger the safety of vessels enti:} 
to fly the American flag. The Note, or rather the Memorandum 
is not in any way a protest against the action of the ‘ Lusitania, 
for the good reason that there is no legal ground for protest, 
but is merely a friendly statement that the continued use of 
the Stars and Stripes might compromise the safety of American 
vessels and embarrass their voynges upon the high seas, 
We shall deal with the matter when the full text of the 
American Note is published. In this context we may mention 
the not unreasonable suggestion that it might be “an under. 
stood thing” that the American flag should always be used 
when there were American passengers on board a vessel, 


The Note to Germany similarly cannot be disenssed with 
advantage till the full text is published, but we observe 
the statement by the Associated Press that its main object 
is to obtain farther elucidation of the German minatory 
statement as tu neutral shipping and submarine attack, 
Though couched in very friendly terms, the Note is said 
to wake it clear that an attack upon a vessel flying the 
American flag before it is definitely ascertained that the 
use of the flag is fictitious “would be gravely viewed and 
might produce serious complications.” The Associated Presg 
intimates that further representations depend upon the 
German answer 


President Wilson’s position is a very diffieulé one, and 
we shall not attempt to make it harder by eritical 
ingenuities. As we have always said, we have not the 
slightest desire for American intervention on the side of the 
Allies, At the same time, we are bound to say that we do not 
think that anything approaching asubmissive attitude towards 
Germany will be wise on the part of the President and Mr. 
Bryan. It is one of the troubles of the whole situation that 
the ruling caste in Germany are always apt to misunderstand 
politeness and to consider it a ground for further aggression, 
Good manners tend to inflame the German official mind and 
to provoke retaliation—but not in kind. “You know your 
place, do you, you dirty little cad ?—then take that” (kicking 
him). 

There was a remarkable scene at the meeting of the Duma 
on Tuesday. The Times eorrespondent says that the en- 
thusiasm for conducting the war to its appointed end was 
quite as great as six months ago, and perbaps greater. The 
debate was several times interrupted by the singing of the 
National Anthem. The British and French Ambassadors 
received ovations. The President spoke of “noble and 
mighty England,” who had “come forward with all ber 
strength to defend the right.” Apostrophizing England, he 
said: “There is not a single cloud on the borizon of our 
lasting harmony. Heartfelt greetings to you, true friends, 
rulers of the waves and our companions in arms! May 
victory and glory go with you everywhere!” The Premier 
described the abolition of the liquor traffic as a “second 
serfdom vanishing at the bebest of the Tsur.” Referring to 
German attempts to produce discord between Britain and 
Russia, he said that they were mere bunglings. Such attempts 
would always fail. Similar attempts to produce anti-Russian 
feeling in America had also miscarried. Speakers from every 
part of the House—Poles, Jews, Armenians, Estbonians, 
Lithuanians, Moslems—agreed that to conclude peace before 
German militarism had been shattered would be a erime 
against humanity. 

We may add that a Copenhagen newspaper makes the 
very interesting statement that Professor Miliukoif, the 
leader of the Russian Liberul Party, has declared that the 
Allies bad agreed that Constantinople should go to Russia. 
Of that our Russian friends need make no doubt whatever. 
The raising of the Russian flag at Constantinople will be a 
source of lively satisfaction in Britain. The old dread of 
her possession has entirely passed away. Byzantiam is hers 
and for ever. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Asquith stated 
that the casualties of the Expeditionary Force in the western 
area up to February 4th were approximately one hundred and 
four thousand. Mr. Tennant said that no despatch bad been 
received from Sir John French since that published on 
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November 30th. Mr. Tennant in introducing the enormous 
Army Estimates declined to state the exact nuthber of our 
forces, a8 that was what the enemy ardently desired to know. 
For the same reason he withheld the recruiting figures. 
Recruiting had been very satisfactory. Nevertheless, more 
men would be needed, and before long inroads would have to 
be made into important industries. He appealed to the 
Labour Members to help the Government so to organize the 
industries that when a man enlisted his place might be taken 
by a man unsuited to military service or by a woman. More- 
over, the Trade Unions might relax their rules during the 
war, especially in armament works. In speaking of affairs at 
the front Mr. Tennant said that the British design of aero- 
planes was superior to all others, and the machines lasted 
twice as long. Evidence was growing that inoculation ought 
to be made compulsory. 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Chancellor 
complained that inoculation was being made virtually com- 
pulsory. Men were terrorized into being inoculated against 
their will. Dr. Addison, speaking for the Government, had 
the supremely easy task of shattering the case of the anti- 
inoculation party. During the first six months of the war, in 
spite of the atrocious weather, only four hundred and twenty- 
one cases of typhoid had occurred in the whole of our forces 
in France. In the South African War there had been fifty- 
eight thousand cases. Later in the debate there were strong 
criticisms of the hutting arrangements. It was said that the 
men were treated “like wild beasts.” Mr. Harold Baker 
admitted that the hutting policy had worked less satisfactorily 
than had been hoped. At present there were huts for four 
hundred thousand men. The Government had been over- 
anxious to get the men into the huts, and the process of 
construction had outstripped the making of roads and the 
laying of drains. But, after all, the vile weather had been 
chiefly to blame. Mr. Long thought the official explanation 
very disappointing. A “finished” hut was evidently too 
often a but not fit tolive in. The War Office would have dono 
better to make more use of local knowledge. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Asquith made 
three notable announcements. In future Sir John French 
will send twice a week a communication summarizing the 
doings of the British Force. Evidently “Todgers’s can do 
it when it likes.” Next Mr. Asquith explained that the 
Government are considering the adoption of more stringent 
measures against German trade. Thirdly, he declined to 
fix maximum prices—‘an experiment which the German 
Government bad made with disastrous consequences.” We 
record this decision with intense relief, for it means that the 
Cabinet realize that the sure way to starve the working 
classes would be to discourage the importation of corn by 
artificially knocking down prices. 


We cannot, however, help being amused at Mr. Asquith’s 
anxiety lest any one should take him for “a political economist of 
the old school” and not for “a practical man.” He was at pains 
to show that his refusal to deplete supply by fixing prices was 
based not upon essential considerations, but upon the failure 
of the German experiment. It was as if a man were to say 
that he bad heard that the Germans had attempted to assert 
officially that 2 and 2 made 5 and had failed in the attempt, 
and that he should be guided by this piece of practical 
wisdom and not by musty old prejudices and abstract assertions 
that 2 and 2 always make 4. No doubt Mr. Asquith knows 
his audience, and thought it would be best not to irritate the 
Labour Party by an undue insistence upon economic common- 
sense or the principles of Free Exchange. We may men- 
tion that Mr. Asquith announced that the nine ships now 
used to house prisoners will be at once set free for supply pur- 
poses—a proposal strongly urged by us last week. We do 
not, of course, imagine for a moment that the Government 
took the suggestion from us. In these days the Government 
motto is that newspapers should be censored, not heard. 


Fate decided upon a different conclusion to the voyage of 
the ‘ Wilhelmina’ across the Atlantic from that which had 
been expected. She was so badly damaged by gales of wind 
that she put into Falmouth for repairs of her own accord. 
No cruiser stopped ber or escorted her. The Government, 
after holding an inquiry into the nature of her cargo of 
foodstuffs and its liability to seizure, have decided to confiscate 








it as contraband, subject, of course, to the decision of a 
Prize Court. As the captain of the vessel admitted, the fact 
that the German Government had taken over the control of 
grain and flour had changed the situation since he began his 
voyage. 


The Balkan correspondent of the Times stated in last 
Saturday's paper that the ex-Sultan of Turkey, Abd-ul-Hamid, 
had urgently advised the Young Turks toconclude peace. He 
pointed out that in no other way could Constantinople be saved. 
If Turkey made peace, the Russian forces in the Oaucasus 
and the British forces in Egypt could be transferred to other 
theatres of war. Thus Turkey would have rendered an 
appreciable service to the Allies, which would be remembered 
in her favour. Abd-ul-Hamid suggests that as a preliminary 
stage the Dardanelles should be opened. The Allied Fleet 
would then appear at Constantinople, terms could be arranged, 
and Enver Pasha, the cause of all Turkey’s troubles, would 
disappear. Abd-ul-Hamid always had a good eye for political 
country, and he has undoubtedly indicated the only way by 
which Turkey can escape utter disaster. But the Young Turks 
will wait, we expect, till it is too late. 


As though to make trebly certain the certainty that the 
Allies will stand by one another till German militarism has 
been crushed, a financial pool has been established by Britain, 
France, and Russia. Mr. Lloyd George, accompanied by the 
Governor of the Bank of England, visited Paris last week and 
conferred with M. Ribot, Finance Minister of France, and 
M. Bark, Finance Minister of Russia. It was decided to 
recommend the Governments to take over in equal shares the 
advances made, or yet to be made, to countries which aid the 
Allies. A loan will be issued in the name of the three Powers. 
An understanding was reached as to the relations between the 
Banks of Issue. The Ministers decided to proceed jointly 
with all purchases which their Governments have occasion to 
make from neutral countries. Measures were adopted to 
facilitate Russian exports and to re-establish the parity of 
exchange between Russia and the other Allies. Further 
conferences will be held. 





In an interview with a correspondent of the United Press 
of America Count Zeppelin defended the action of the 
Zeppelin crews who dropped bombs on Yarmouth, Bran- 
caster, Snettisham, Lynn, and other unfortified towns and 
villages. He expressed his regret that non-combatants should 
have been killed, but said that non-combatants were simi- 
larly killed unintentionally by artillery fire. The real cause 
of the outcry was that England feared to lose her splendid 
isolation, and knew that she had failed to build anything 
comparable to the Zeppelins. A town which held troops or 
was protected only by trenches, he said, was subject to land 
attack, and therefore was rationally subject also to aerial 
attack. The proof of the humanity of the German airship 
crews was that when they dropped bombs merely to lighten 
their airships they removed the fuses. The hollowness of Count 
Zeppelin’s excuses hardly needs to be pointed out. Abso- 
lutely undefended towns and villages were attacked. In the 
case of the bombardment of well-fortified towns by artillery 
due notice would have to be given according to the customs 
of war. As for the bombs that did not explode at Yarmouth 
and Lynn, the fuses had not been removed. 


We greatly regret to record the death of Lord Londonderry, 
who died on Monday morning in his sixty-third year. A man 
of wealth, he gave his labour ungradgingly to the public. 
He was already in the House of Lords when the crisis caused 
by Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill arrived. Under the 
succeeding Government formed by Lord Salisbury he was 
chosen at the early age of thirty-four to be Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. Mr. Balfour became Chief Secretary, and together 
these two were responsible for the period of so-called 
“coercion ”’—really the foundation of the prosperity in 
Ireland which has been increasing ever since, They con- 
ducted themselves with singular resolution and courage. 
Although Lord Londonderry held other high public offices, 
it is as a great Irish Unionist that he will be remembered. 
He had no political genius and he was not a gifted speaker. 
But he was a man of unassailable sincerity, who never failed a 
friend and could be trusted to be staunch in every emergency. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed trom 6 percent. Aug. 8th. 
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TO 


THE MEN 
OF 
ENGLAND 


Your Country knows 

that it is no light sacri- 
fice that she demands of 
you. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


You are not blamed for 
letting others, who felt the 
call more keenly, get in 
|| ahead of you. But now 
it is your turn to play the 
man; if you do so, we 
will not think the less of 
you because you could not 
go sooner. 


Remember this, if you 
don’t go willingly to-day, 
you and your children, and 
your children’s children, 
may have to go unwillingly 
to wars even more terrible 
than this one. 


YOUR COUNTRY 
wants rouLVOW 
ENLIST TO-DAY! 
God Save the King 





























®,* Payments made for this and any other recruiting advertisements in our 
cvlumans will be devoted by us to public objects connected with the War. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


THE NEW “DAY” AND MERCHANT SHIPPING, 


fEX\HE Germans have such a mania for fixing a day for 
achieving some important purpose that we sliould 

feel guilty of a certain want of responsiveness if we 
grudged them anything of the pleasure they are deriving 
from contemplating the mystical date of February 18th, 
This is the new “day” on which the terrific process of 
starving Britain out by means of a few submarines ig 
formally to begin. So be it! The greatest day of all— 
Der Tag—was a kind of idealistic conception projected 
upon the sereen of the future, like Messianic prophetic 
poetry. Naturally no actual day—a Monday, a Tuesday, 
or a@ Wednesday—could be fixed for Germany to over. 
come England and impose her will upon the world. But 
the “days” of another type have been most precisely 
fixed. There was a day for reaching Paris (we fancy that 
eleven days from the start was the original estimate of 
the German General Staff), there was another day for 
reaching Calais, another for the capture of Ypres, and yet 
another for the taking of Warsaw. Apparently the 
Germans make up for what they lose in mental Variety, 
owing to the rigidity of their military system, by con- 
tinually administering to themselves an opiate that pro- 
duces beautiful visions like showers of sparks in the 
brain. The after-effects, asin all such cases, are deadly, 
but that does not seem to matter so long as it is possible 
to take a fresh pull from the bottle which stands always 
at hand. The odd thing about the wonders of 
February 18th is that if they occur they will be in no 
sense different from what Germany has already been 
accomplishing. She has already sunk merchantmen 
with innocent non-combatants on board; she bas 
already tried to torpedo a hospital ship; and she 
has already tried to sink British troopships crossing 
the Channel—at least if she did not try to do this last 
thing she was more remiss in her rightful and proper naval 
duties than we can believe her to have been. We expect 
that February 18th will be rather like the day described in 
an anecdote by Oliver Wendell Holmes. It was arranged 
that on acertain day everybody on earth should shout at the 
top of his voice at a given moment to find out whether this 
enormous volume of sound would produce a response from 
the supposed inhabitants of the moon. Unfortunately, 
when the anxiously awaited moment arrived everybody 
acted on the same impulse. Each man told himself that 
his poor little voice could make no difference to tho 
majestic noise, and that it would be much more interesting 
to listen to the sound than to contribute to it. Consequently 
at the appointed moment there had never been so deep @ 
silence upon the earth. And we think it quite possible 
that on February 18th we shall be able to say that never 
was thero so little doing in the Channel and the Irish Sea. 
Nevertheless, now we know that the sinking of merchant 
ships without bringing them into port, and the murder of 
non-combatant seamen (which is involved in this plan, on 
the German Government’s own admission), are part of the 
German official policy, we have to take precautions. What 
might have been attributed before to the acts of a few 
maddened and ferocious German naval officers has to be 
recognized as the deliberate barbarism of the Admivistra- 
tion of a country which boasts of its civilization. An 
anticipatory product of the precautions taken has 
been the notorious episode of the ‘ Lusitania.’ 
This Cunard liner arrived at Liverpool last Saturday 
flying the American flag. When she was off the 
north coast of Ireland a wireless message was received 
from the Admiralty instructing her to hoist that flag in 
order that she might protect herself from submarine 
attack. No doubt the American passengers on board, if 
they guessed the reason for the change, were very glad 
indeed that the ruse should bave been employed. Any 
sensible man would rather seo the flag changed, even if he 
does not approve of British ships wearing American flags 
as a habit, than have the deck suddenly fly up sky high 
under his feet. As for the legality of enemy merchant 
ships wearing neutral flags in order to escape from danger 
there can be no dispute. As the Foreign Office pointed 
out in a statement last Sunday night, the use of neutral 
flags is we!l established im practice as a ruse de guerre. 
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. ‘tish Government have always considered the use 
ypteey colours by a foreign vessel legitimate for the 
urpose of escaping capture. The practice is not only no 
met of international law, but is specifically provided 
for in the statute law of this country. This, after all, 
js only common-sense. Humanity obviously permits it. 
If a man is being tracked by an assassin, and finds him- 
self in the same house as the assassin, he is plainly 
justified in putting on a pair of blue spectacles and a 
falso beard in order to escape recognition. He would be 
a fool if he did not. The Captain of the ‘Emden’ used 
neutral flags when approaching his prey, and was justified 
by ractice in doing so provided he ever fired his guns 
except under bis own colours. In the American-Spanish 
War of 1898 Admiral Sigsbee used to hoist the Spanish 
flag when he was approaching merchant ships of whose 
nationality and intentions he was doubtful. The only 
oint in doubt is whether the Admiralty were well advised 
definitely to instruct the captain of the ‘ Lusitania’ to fly 
the American flag. We suppose that tho first thought of 
the Admiralty was for the safety of the passengers, in- 
cluding the American passengers, and they believed that 
no flag was more likely to be respected by the German 
submarine officers than the American flag. If the 
Admiralty had acted otherwiso and a catastrophe had 
occurred, one can easily imagine the American survivors 
saying: “If they had sent us along under our own flag, 
this would never have happened. Why should we have 
been compelled to face the danger under a flag that was 
no protection?” This and similar reflections have no 
doubt presented themselves to Americans, who, we are very 
glad to acknowledge, have expressed themselves in a 
thoroughly reasonable, friendly, and well-informed manner 
about the whole incident. 

At the same time, Americans cannot help seeing the 

inconvenience, if not something much worse, that would 

arise if the German pirates ranging the British seas 
habitually acted on the assumption that vessels flying the 

American flag were British. The best plan in all future 

circumstances, we should say, would be to leave it to 
masters of British ships to protect themselves by whatever 
ruses they thought best. Their well-known resourceful- 
ness is not in the least likely to failthem. If this should 
be done, there could be no question of international indis- 
retion, just as there is no question of the violation of 
British statute law. The issue, if American ships were 
attacked, would be an issue between Germany and the 
United States, and only in a minor and indirect sense an 
issue between the United States and Britain. At first 
Germany, in proclaiming the British seas “a military 
region,” warned all vessels flying neutral flags that they 
might be summarily sunk if they were suspected of being 
British. The avowed intention was to commit the crime 
and send the apologies later. It was also intended, no 
doubt, to embroil Britain and the United States by causing 
the latter to say to Britain: “ You are responsible because 
you fly our flag. If you did not do that, our ships would 
pass in safety.” That American statesmen will fall into 
this trap, and try to fix the blame on a fellow-victim 
instead of on the author of the outrage against the 
shipping of the world, we do not for a moment believe. 
There are as yet no signs whatever that they will do so, 
and it may be that this fact accounts for the latest 
tendency of the German Government to explain away part 
of their proclamation about the “ military region,” and to 
soothe American alarm. It cannot be too clearly under- 
stood that the true case of the United States is against 
Germany, not against Britain. To plead an analogy, as 
Germany does, between the British Proclamation of 
November 2nd and the recent German Proclamation is 
preposterous. The British Admiralty on November 2nd 
announced that a well-defined portion of the North Sea 
would be mined, and invited neutral vessels to allow 
themselves to be piloted through safe channels. The 
Germans have made the very different announcement that 
all British merchantmen would be sunk by submarines, 
and that if neutral ships were all sunk under the belief 
that they were British, it could not be helped! 

It is said that the United States will soon send Notes to 
Germany and Britain—in the first case asking for infor- 
mation as to how Germany means to determine the 
character of vessels found in the “military region,” and 
stating that duo respect for the safety of Americans will be 








expected, and in the second case pointing out that neutral 


commerce might suffer from the continued use by British 
ships of the stratagem of flying neutral flags. If Germany 
should fail to give the United States a satisfactory answer 
to a very urgent question, the United States would be able 
(as was suggested by a writer in the Evening Standard) to 
bring a very forcible argument to bear. There is now in 
American harbours about £20,000,000 worth of German 
merchant shipping. America would only have to say : “ If 
you sink our ships, we can no longer grant any hospitality 
to yours. Destroy one more American ship, no matter 
what your excuses may be, and we shall order every one of 
your interned vessels to leave in forty-eight hours. If 
there should be British cruisers waiting outside to sna 
them up, that would not be our fault.” What woul 
Germany say to this extremely cogent and highly feasibls 
plan? Itisarisky game indeed to play fast and loose 
with other people’s property, and with the lives of their 
relations, when those people have some of your most 
valuable possessions in their keeping. 





COMPULSORY INOCULATION. 


T is a little difficult to keep one’s patience with the 
Government’s attitude towards compulsory inocula- 
tion. It is a capital example of “ Letting ‘I daro 
not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ like the poor cat i’ the adage.” 
“The cat would eat fish, and would not wet her feet.” The 
Government would like to knock enteric out altogether 
from the list of serious Army diseases. They know that 
they can do so and ought to do so, but they have not done 
so as yet because they do not want to wet their feet 
politically—i.e., antagonize the faddists of their party. In 
reality the Government have hardly anything to be afraid of 
—something even less than the pin-prick of the inoculation 
needle, which, for some inscrutable reason, is so much 
dreaded by a large portion of the male population of these 
islands. The faddists are not in the ascendant during the 
war. While the Opposition are very properly determined 
to support the Government in this matter, any threat to 
turn the Government out because they have not toed the 
anti-inoculation line is perfectly ridiculous. We do not 
suppose that on a resolution censuring the Government 
for making enteric inoculation compulsory in the Army 
the faddists could put together a dozen votes. 

The dread that there would be ill-feeling amongst the 
soldiers already with the colours, or that there would be 
any serious interference with recruiting, is equally fallacious. 
The moment the ordinary soldier knew that inoculation 
against enteric was compulsory he would not dream of 
resisting it or resenting it, any more than he would dream 
of resisting or resenting an order to occupy a particular 
trench. The men who refuse to be inoculated refuse, not 
from any serious disbelief in the advantages of inoculation 
or dread of its consequences, but out of what we may term 
a mixture of shyness, ignorance, and childish terror. 
Strange as it sounds, it is undoubtedly true that lads who 
are perfectly willing to take knowingly all the risks of 
bullet and shrapnel, and will, if necessary, go to their graves 
like beds, are frightened, just as a blood horse is frightened 
at a scrap of paper in the road, by the thought of the terrible 
doctor approaching their bare backs or arms with that 
awful little needle which is to be shoved into the living 
flesh, &c., &c., &c.! The real impediment in the ranks 
to inoculation is this dread of the needle and nothing 
else. 

The soldiers feel about the matter just as the majority of 
thoughtless boys and girls feel about a visit to the dentist. 
Nothing will induce them to sit down in the chair of torture 
except absolute and unavoidable parental compulsion, or else 
the compulsion of superior pain. They will go to the dentist 
if the toothache is worse than anything they have dreamt of 
in the way of dentist's pain, but if that condition does not 
exist they are not going, as they would say, to look 
for trouble. To tell them that if they do not visit the 
dentist they may have excruciating agony six months 
hence has no effect upon them whatever. In addition to 
his shying all across the road at the immediate peril of the 
pin-prick, the soldier is very apt to argue that the 
whole thing is obviously an officer's or doctor's fad. 
If not, and if the Government really believed that there 
was anything in it, they would not make it optional, but 
would force all men to be inoculated. The general attitude 
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of the Army towards optional duties, it should never be 
forgotten, is not to do them. There are plenty of com- 
pulsory things in a soldier’s life already, they argue; why 
then add tothem? In a word, the philosophic Tommy’s 
eomment is: “It will be plenty of time to be inoculated 
when the Government say ‘ You must’ instead of ‘ You 
may.’” The moment, however, that enteric inoculation 
becomes compulsory in the Army all the mulish refusal to 
seek protection against the disease now shown by a section 
of soldiers will disappear. We shall have no more trouble 
then than we bave with our soldiers about keeping their feet 
free from blisters and sore heels, for that is a matter of 
compulsion. 

In case there should be any people foolish enough to 
wonder whether the State bas a moral right to compel 
those who are serving it in arms to protect themselves 
against disease, we would ask them to consider the 
matter from this point of view. They will admit, we 
presume, thatan officer has a right to give a peremptory 
order to bis men not to expose themselves unnecessarily to 
fire by failing to take cover, or to keep their heads down in 
the trenches when not actually shooting. To such an 
order no man bas a right to reply that he is not afraid, and 
that nobody will hit him, and so forth. His life is 
valuable to the nation, if not to himself, and therefore he 
is not expected to throw it away wantonly. In the same 
way the State has a perfect right to order those in its 
military service to take precautions against enteric fever, 
and to insist that they are taken. An order to take cover 
against bacilli must be obeyed as cheerfully as an order 
to take cover ayainst bullets. But it will be urged, perhaps, 
that a great many ple bold the opinion that inocu- 
lation is not an effective or legitimate form of cover against 
bacilli. Inoculated people sometimes catch the disease. The 
answer to that, as the facts show, is that, on the whole, the 
protection given by inoculation is very much higher than 
the protection given by a trench. Our soldiers in the field 
would be only too delighted if there were any form 
of trench which would give such a high percentage of 

rotection as that afforded by inoculation. Not only does 
inoculation save some ninety per cent. of men who would 
otherwise in all probability be hit from being hit at all, 
but those who are bit after inoculation are practically never 
killed. Not one man who was properly inoculated has 
died of typhoid. One mau, it is true, has died who had had 
one of the two inoculations which are generally necessary 
unto hygienic salvation, but he, of course, scientifically 
counts asa non-inoculated man. It is notorious that the 
first inoculation does not give protection. If any form of 
shelter as effectual as that could be provided against the 
danger of the bullet and the shell, war would be a very 
different thing from what it is. 

Before the present writer leaves the subject of inoculation 
he would like to point out that it behoves civilians as we!! as 
soldiers who come within reach of the typhoid microbe to set 
a good example in the matter of inoculation. No manvught to 
preach compulsory inoculation who is not willing to practise 
what he preaches should be be in any danger of infection. [In 
ease there may be any personal recrimination on the point, 
the present writer may mention that he was himself inocu- 
lated last Sunday, and found, of course, like others before 
him, that the pin-prick was infinitely less painful than the 
first whirr of a dentist’s drill, and that the subsequent 
malaiso was at the worst no more inconvenient than a 
feverish cold, and instead of lasting a fortnight only lasted 
two days. He was not so foolish, of course, as to try to 
set an example in the abstract, but dared the awful horrors 
of the needle because his house is full of enteric soldier 
eonvalescents who may possibly be, nay, probably are, 
“carriers.”] It behoves all persons who run any risks of 
this kind, even though they are small, to take the proper 
cover. [f that is done, there is not the slightest fear of an 
outbreak of enteric in England. If it is not done, the 
“enterics” who return from the front may conceivably cause 
serious trouble here. In the effort to stamp out a disease of 
this kind no precautions ought to be neglected. The 
trumpery inconvenience of seeking protection ought not to 
weigh for a moment with any of those who are in the least 
exposed to infection. We do not, of course, suggest that 
every man, woman, and child in the country should be 
imoculated. That would indeed be overdoing things. All 
we want is that the resources of medical science should not 
be neglected by any one exposed to infection, 


————-. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS AND THE WAR. 

R. TENNANT’S appeal to the Trade Unionists to 
modify some of their more stringent regulations 

during the continuance of the war raises issues whieh 
require to be carefully discussed. The ultimate object of 
all Trade Union regulations is to improve the pecuniar 
position of the wage-earner. How far that object 2 
attained by Trade Union methods is a matter of very keen 
controversy. There are economists, like the late Mr. T, g 
Cree, who have brought forward many strong reasons to show 
that in the long run the position of the wage-earning classes 
could not be pecuniarily benefited by Trade Union action 
‘There is no space here to follow out Mr. Cree’s arguments, 
and for the moment there is no necessity todo so. For 
the purpose of the controversies which are now likely to be 
raised no harm will be done in assuming that the conventiona]} 
view as to the value of Trade Union methods is correct. 
The real point at present is whether there is a moral 
justification resting upon Trade Unionists to suspend these 
methods, however beneficial they may be in normal times, 
to meet the special conditions existing during a state of 
war. It is important to note that the coalowners of South 
Yorkshire have already set an excellent example in this 
direction by temporarily conceding the full claims of the 
miners, leaving the industrial controversy to be fought out 
after European peace has been re-established. In the 
samo way, Mr. Tennant quite rightly was careful to limit 
his request to the Trade Unionists tothe period of the war. 
He specially asked that Trade Unionists should waive 
for the time being their objections to the employment of 
women. ‘To this request a partial answer has been made 
by Mr. John Ward in an interview in the Daily Graphic. 
In effect, Mr. Ward says that Trade Unionists seo no 
reason to give way on this important point unless employers 
also make a sacrifice. His contention is that if women 
are employed now in the place of men at ordinary 
women’s wages, there is a danger that they may supplant 
men in peace time. As regards this particular danger, it 
is to be hoped that public opinion will express itself with 
emphasis. Any employer who fails to take back a work- 
man who has enlisted te fight for his country ought to 
be boycotted by all classes of society. The question of 
wages is more difficult. Mr. John Ward lays down the 
proposition that women ought to be paid the same wages 
as men for equal work. That sounds very plausible, but 
in practice it amounts to the non-employment of women. 
There are very few occupations in which women’s work is 
identical with men’s, and where it is so the superior 
strength of the male generally gives him a superior 
industrial value. In some cases, where this superior 
industrial value does not exist, it already happens that 
women can earn as much as men. Indeed, the present 
writer has a distinct recollection of bearing old men 
engaged in the chain-making industry grumble because 
young women were earning more than themselves. Their 
masculine pride was offended at this outrage. ‘To this purely 
human consideration must be added another factor which 
undoubtedly does afiect women’s wages, and probably will 
continue to affect them, at any rate for a very long time— 
namely, the fact that normally the man is the mainstay of 
a household, and consequently requires a larger income 
than a woman, who in most cases has only herself 
to maintain, and in many cases is only working for 
pocket-money. For such reasons as this wouien are 
willing to accept a lower rate of pay than men, and the 
employer takes advantage of their willingness. If he is 
told that he is not to do so, then he will probably 
reply that on the whole, though there may be some 
exceptions, a man’s work is worth more than a woman’s 
work, and, if they are to be paid at exactly the same rate, 
he would prefer—i.e., it would pay him better—to employ 
men only. The truth seems to be that in practice 
women’s wages are somewhat below the figure they 
would reach if purely economic considerations were taken 
into account. How much below in any particular 
case it is difficult to say, but it is certain that, if 
absolute equality be aimed at, the employment of women 
will be checked. From the merely Trade Unionist point 
of view, the limitation of the employment of women is 
not an evil, but it assuredly is an evil from the national 
point of view, even in time of peace, and vastly more so 
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is the pro ; 
Bi cele The men of the nation aré required to 
tight, and if the industries of the nation are to be 
maintained at their full level—and in some directions 
they are already at a higher level than in peace times— 
women must do more work than they have been doing. 
Mr. Tennant was accordingly quite right in urging that 
Trade Unionists should, during the continuance of the 
war, cease to oppose the employment of women. At the 
same time, the Trade Unionists may fairly ask that 
employers should reconsider the scale of remuneration of 
women, and it seems likely, quite apart from any moral 
pressure, that they will be compelled todo so. Since the 
war began women in the mass—tkough there are many 
exceptions—have been better off than they were before, 
for thousands of them are receiving much larger allow- 
ances from the War Office than were ever paid into the 
family exchequer by their husbands. Therefore on this 
account alone women are less inclined to go out to work 
than in peace time, and consequently if they are te be 
induced to work the employer must offer them a higher 
scale of pay. ey 
In our opinion, it would be a mistake to imagine 
that even the best of patriotic aspirations will solve 
the whole problem. One reason for the deficiency of 
labour, especially in agriculture, is the lack of know- 
ledge. There has been for over two generations so little 
employment of women on farm work, at any rate in most 
of the Southern counties of England, that very few women 
are now fully qualified to undertake even the lightest labour 
about a farm. It is therefore very satisfactory to note that 
classes have been started by ladies in various parts of the 
country to teach women the elements of farm work, and 
especially to teach them how to milk. A similar con- 
sideration applies to the case of elder men in town 
industries, es the greatest credit is due to the authorities 
at Toynbee Hall for the excellent school they have 
established there for giving the elder men sufficient 
technical training to enable them to change from one trade 
toanother. As some of these old men havo gratefully 
pointed out, if they had tried to go into an ordinary work- 
shop to learn a new trade they would have been laughed 
at by the younger men, but in a school with competent 
teachers they have quickly been able to pick up the 
requisite knowledge, and find themselves now in a position 
to earn quite good wages in a trade where the demand for 
labour is brisk, instead of hopelessly seeking for work in 
their old trade, where the demand for labour had fallen off. 
These are illustrations of the way in which the labour 
problems arising out of the war must be faced. All classes 
must in war time give up, if only temporarily, many of 
their preconceptions. They must be willing to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions, and to help others to 
make a similar adaptation. We have got to concentrate 
all the energies of the nation on supplying and maintaining 
in the field armies sufficiently big to beat our enemies, and 
in the different branches of that task both sexes and all 
classes must co-operate. 





PROHIBITION IN SCOTLAND DURING 
THE WAR. 


\ E note with great interest the movement which is 

gathering strength in Scotland in favour of pro- 
hibition during the war. Let us say at once that, provided 
a well-marked majority of the representatives of the 
Scottish constituencies support the movement, we not 
only see no reason why their wishes should not be 
fulfilled, but we see good reason why the Government, at 
a time when there is plenty of Parliamentary leisure, 
should take up the matter and let Scotland have what 
she wishes. If demanded, a Referendum clause could and 
should be added to the Bill, for clearly it would be hope- 
less to try to enforce a measure of this kind unless the 
majority of the population as well as of the representatives 
were in favour of it. Personally, we have no hesitation in 
saying that, if prohibition during the war is voted for 
Scotland and works well, we should be strongly inclined 
to follow the example of the sister-kingdom, even though 
the need is admittedly not so apparent here as it is in 
the North. How great is the need in Scotland is asserted 
in a pamphlet issued in Glasgow entitled A Plea for 
Prohibition during the War, wy the Rev. G. A. Frank 





blem with which we are faced at the | Knight, M.A. (Glasgow: Walter Black and Co, 24.)—a 


pamphlet which also contains an address by Professor 
Gregory, of Glasgow University, on “‘ Temporance Regula. 
tions in the Russian and Australian Armies.” Mr. Frank 
Knight gives an appalling account, not merely of the war- 
epoch drinking among the men of the New and Territorial 
Armies, but, what is a great deal worse, of the drinking 
among the wives of the soldiers at the front. Here is Mr. 
Knight's testimony on the point :— 

“ Everyone, also, who knows anything of the real state of affairs 
must be saddened by tho amount of drinking that is going on 
among women. While fathers, husbands, and brothers are 
gallantly fighting at the front, many a home is being ruined by 
the continual drinking on the part of their mothers, wives, and 
sisters. Cases of gross child neglect are frequent; habits of 
intemperance are being formed in many cases; and instances of 
reckless squandering of money on liquor, with all its accompany- 
ing demoralization, are only too numerous. Cases like these are 
occurring. A young wife on the South Side of Glasgow, whose 
husband was at the front, received recently some arrears of money 
from the National Funds, She happened to be staying with her 
mother at the time. News of the arrival of the deferred allowance 
spread. The young woman was forced by her neighbours to 
entertain them all to drink. She was absent from her mother's 
house for three days, At the end of that time she returned, 
having spent the whole sum—£8—on liquor. In a neighbouring 
city, one woman who received £7 in a lump sum spent the entire 
amount in one night carousing with other women! If some wives, 
more prudent than others, wish to save their allowance, they have 
to bear much abuse from their neighbours, who treat them to 
coarse language and denounce them as stingy and mean.” 


Professor Gregory, who has just returned from Russi 
having journeyed across it from Siberia, gives a cantatas 
account of the results of the Russian prohibition. He tells 
us that he asked Captain Grenfell, R.N., the British Naval 
Attaché in Russia, his opinion of the results :— 


“He replied that the measure had been ‘extraordinarily 
successful; the mobilization proceeded like clockwork, and was 
completed almost a week before the allocated time. Drunken- 
ness,’ he added, ‘is almost stamped out; all the wives in the 
country are rejoicing. Hooliganism, by the police records, has 
decreased in Petrograd already by 75 per cent., theft by 12 per 
cent., and other crimes also; while it is commonly said that now 
all the Hooligans have started banking accounts, and pay in to 
their accounts about three roubles a day.’ I had previously,” 
Professor Gregory goes on, “heard from some Russian officers 
similar testimony as to the good effects of prohibition on 
the mobilization; for they agreed that the prompter arrival 
of the men at their depots and the general acceleration 
was mainly due to the absence of the usual delays and 
disorganization due to intoxication. Everyone who has followed 
the fortunes of the war will realize how much the Allied armies 
owe to the relief of pressure on the western front owing to the 
earlier arrival of the Russians in the field.” 


Russian prohibition, Professor Gregory continues, has had 
an excellent effect on the civilians as well as on the Army, 
and he adds that so greatly pleased are all classes of the 
population with the result that it is quite certain that the 
sale of intoxicants will never be resumed in Russia except 
under close restrictions. 

Professor Gregory adds to his very interesting survey of 
what has been done in Russia the text of the Regulations 
governing the use of alcohol in the Australian Army. 
These Regulations prevent the sale of intoxicants or 
spirituous liquors in any naval or military camp, fort, or 
post while the training of junior and senior cadets is being 
carried on, and no intoxicating or spirituous liquors can 
be sold to any cadet whilst in uniform. The pamphlet 
further gives the words of a resolution adopted at a 
meeting held at the Hillhead United Free Church on 
December 18th. It is to the following effect :— 


“In view of the fact that the Government have entered into an 
agreement to introduce no controversial measures, this public 
meeting urges upon His Majesty’s Government the necessity of 
arranging with His Majesty’s Opposition for the introduction of a 
non-controversial measure for the prohibition of the sale of 
distilled liquor during the continuance of the war.” 


The pamphlet also contains a note to the effect that the 
national savings, which no doubt means savings at the 
National Savings Banks, in Russia, which in December, 
1913, only amounted to £70,000, in December, 1914, ran to 
close on £3,000,000. In the first half of January, 1914, 
the savings were £30,000 as compared with over one and a 
half millions for the corresponding period of 1915. To 
these figures we may add a very striking piece of informa- 
tion which reaches us from a well-informed source. It is 
that many Russians hold that any attempt to revoke the 
Tsar’s Edict after the war would lead to a revolution, The 
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Russian peasants and artisans realize the peril from 
which they have been saved by the anti-vodka policy 
of the Emperor, and do not mean to suffer from it im the 
future. 

Prohibition during the war, forced upon Scotland by a 
Parliamentary ruse, would, we feel sure, be doomed to 
failure. Therefore wa would do nothing to encourage any 
attempt to trick Scotland, even for her good, into militant 
temperance. If, however, Scotland, clearly facing the 
issue, will adopt prohibition, during the war, of all intoxi- 
cants—in our opinion, it would be a pity merely to 
prohibit spirits and allow beer and wine to be retailed— 
we do not doubt that she will strike the best stroke for 
herse!f that human imagination can conceive. Prophecy 
is sometimes difficult, but here there need be no difficulty. 
In the first place, there can be no question that the greater 

rt of the money which is now spent so lavishly on 
intoxicants would he saved, for the Scot, if unthrifty in 
whisky, is not a lavish spender upon minor luxuries, and 
is not inclined, like the Southron, to fritter his money 
away in gaudier clothes, or in a larger indulgence in 
cigarettes, picture palaces, betting, and other frivolities. 
For the most part he would, we feel sure, stick to the 
price of his former dram and increase bis investments in 
the Savings Bank or national securities. In addition, we 
should have the increased national efficiency which must 
go with an increased sobriety. At present the economic 
waste caused by drunkenness in Scotland is enormous. 
We are not going to attempt to calculate how many bours 
in the working year are lost through the inefficiency 
eaused by alcohol, but unquestionably in the aggregate 
the total is huge. A sober Scotland will mean a greater 
wealth-producing Scotland. Lastly, even if when the 
war is over Scotland gives xp prohibition and once more 
fiings open the doors of the public-house, she will 
have done herself a great deal of good by the temporary 
prohibition. Thousands of men and women throughout 
the length and breadth of the land will have realized how 
perfectly easy it is to get on without the consumption of 
alechol. The new experience will at first seem miraculous, 
and then the miracle will seem one well worth main- 
taining. Persons who have learnt the spiritual and 
also the material advantages of temperance, or, rather, of 
abstinence, will not want to replace their necks in the 
yoke. To borrow a phrase from Sophocles, they will feel 
that they have escaped from a wild beast, and will not wish 
to be once more within the reach of his teeth and claws. 

Others, again, even if they dogo back to moderate drink- 
ing, will always have before them the knowledge that to 
knock off when health or pocket requires it will nut be 
euch an appalling and terrible experience. They will 
learn, in effect, that man does not live by whisky alone, 
and that nobody dies because he becomes a water-drinker 
or tea-drinker for six months or a year. Scme Scotsmen 
will perhaps tell us that we are proposing that unfortunate 
Scotland should be made to do what we do not venture to 
propose should be done in England. That is not our 
thought. We should like prohibition during the war for 
Scotland because her need appears to be greatest, but we 
will say frankly that we even more ardently desire it 
because we believe that it would prove a success, and 
because we think that in that event it would be almost im- 
possible for Parliament to refuse a like blessing during 
the war to England, and, if the Irish Members would 
allow, to Ireland also. 

We cannot on the present oecasion go into details, and 
must be content merely to state general propositions, 
feeling sure that, if a competent majority of the Scottish 
Members really wish for prohibition during the war, the 
have only to let the Government know their wishes and suc 
a measure will be carried. One point, however, must be 
considered. We think that in fairness some temporary 
compensation, to be followed if necessary by a permanent 
arrangement, should be paid to the present vendors and 
manufacturers of intoxicants in Scotland. They are not 
criminals, and the country cannot take away their liveli- 
hood from them without giving them something in the way 
of compensation. It is true that in theory no man can have 
a vested interest in the demoralization of his fellow-men, 
but to state that truism is not really to meet the case, for 
the seller of intoxicants will, of course, argue that he does 
not want drunken customers, and that if they get drunk 
it is the fault of their own want of restraint and not the 





— 


fault of his liquor. In such an argument there is no 

a good deal of truth. By this we mean that, Suan a 
compensation would be due to the liquor trade in Scotland 
if Scotland voluntarily and without any legislation aban. 
doned liquor, yet if certain people are prevented by law 
from doing what they would like to do—i.e., spend their 
money on intoxicants—a case does exist for compensation, 
After all, however, there is little danger of the liquor 
trade suffering any great injustice. So powerful is it 
indeed, that we may be sure that it will be able to make 
its just claims, and perhaps a little more, fully heard. 





A RESERVE OF RIFLES—AN ESSENTIAT, 
ITEM IN NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


A® a good deal of interest has been aroused over our 

reference last week to an article published eight years 
ago on the need of a reserve of a million rifles, we reprint 
the article in question. It appeared on May 18th, 1907, 
under the title given above. We should not, of course, haya 
republished this article had we not felt assured that the 
peril of a shortage of rifles had now, thanks to Lord 
Kitchener’s vigilance and driving-power, entirely passed 
away. This happy fact unmuzzles us :— 


Have we enough store of extra rifles to make our position 
absolutely secure, and to enable us to take full advantage of the 
patriotism and Imperial spirit of our people should the Empiro be 
called on to endure a very sudden and very great strain? Woe 
have argued on former occasions that it is not safe to rely upon 
what we may term the naked patriotism of a people who have not 
received an elementary training in arms. On the present occasion, 
however, we desire to leave that matter entirely out of considera- 
tion, and to assume that it may be safe to go on in the future as 
we have gone on in the without attempting to give our 
people generally any knowledge of arms during peace time. We 
wish to accept for the moment and for purposes of argument the 
view of those who consider that national training beforehand is 
not necessary, and that the people, even though untrained, will 
be able to give us all that we shall need to ack from them at a 
erisis. In other words, let us temporarily accept the hypothesis 
of the Labour Member who stated in the House of Commons that, 
at a moment of peril hundreds of thousands of British men of all 
classes would be ready to flash their bayonets in the sun. 

What we want to ask now is,—Have we got the aforesaid 
bayonets, or, to be a little less picturesque but more specific, the 
rifles into which the bayonets fit, in sufficient numbers to enable 
us to benefit as a nation by the patriotic response that would 
undoubtedly be made to an appeal ina moment of peril? ‘Those 
who consider the training of our population against an emergency 
an unnecessary precaution must at any rate admit that it is 
essential to have a store of rifles ready to put into their hands. 
Even if we assume that we shall always have three or four months’ 
time in which to train and improvise troops, few people, we fancy, 
will be found to say that there will also —— be enough timo in 
which to manufacture the necessary arms. e feel sure that tho 
man who relies upon the patriotic appeal to an untrained nation 
always instinctively assumes that the Government will have 
enough rifles to deal out to the volunteers who would flock in 
thousands on the raising of the national standard. The Labour 
Member of whom we have spoken certainly made that assumption, 
for incidentally he declared that should the rifles not be forth- 
coming the nation would hang the Secretary for War. That 
was, of course, a rhetorical flourish, and wo feel sure that 
he and all other sensible persons will agree that it would 
be a very poor consolation to make our last act as an 
independent nation the hanging of a Cabinet Minister. 
To be conquered with our hands red even with the guiltiest 
possible blvod would make very little amends for an act of 
national folly. In other words, to talk about hanging the 
Secretary for War if there should not be enough rifles ready is 
only a somewhat exaggerated way of declaring that we ought 
always to have sufficient rifles in store to enable us to take 
advantage of the patriotism of our —_ 

Either we must have sufficient rifles for that purpose, or else wo 
must abandon the notion of the appeal, and rely solely upon sueh 
organized forces as we now To reckon upon a sudden 
and great expansion of our forces by patriotic volunteering must 
moan, in a nation governed by reason and not by rhetoric, the 
provision of such a prime and physical essential of expansion 2s a 
large reserve of rifles. We say nothing of reserves of clothes, 
greatcoats, cartridge-belts, and the hundred-and-one other things 
necessary for military equipment, for fighting is conceivable 
without them, though it may be rendered very much more 
dificult through want of them. For example, it may be much 
better and bandicr to have a bandolier or a cartridge-belt; but 
still, if it comes to a pinch, a man may stuff the pockets of an 
ordinary coat full of cartridges, and so be able to do tho State 
some service. The thing that it is quite certain he cannot do is to 
make any use of cartridges if he has no rifle into which to put 
them. The rifle and the cartridges are no doubt in a sense both 
essentials; but the rifle is the thing which it is most important 
to dwell upon, for the plain reason that cartridges can be made 





far more rapidly than rifles. We may take it, then, that thero is 
a general agreement that we ought to have in store sufficient 
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. uipment of those of our people who will volunteer 
sites Oot national emergency. Sar dng > et we should find no 
gatisfaction in hanging & Secretary of State for War who had 
neglected to remind us of this elementary duty, wo ought as a 
nation, instead of indulging in vague threats, to see to it ourselves 
that the proper stores are provided and kept ready in these 
islands 

Perhaps it will be said that all we have written is beside the 
mark, for the very simple reason that we have sufficient rifles 
already in store, and that we are making a fuss about doing some- 
thing which has already been done. The optimist of our thought 
would probably allege that the introduction of the new short rifle, 
poe with the retention of our old rifles—which, since they 
fire the same ammunition, are quite as useful as before—will 

ive us all the extra rifles that could possibly be ——— 

We do not profess to know exactly Low many extra rifles we 

shall have when the rearming, first of the Regulars and then 

of the Auxiliaries, with the short rifle has been completed; 
but we must venture to express a very strong doubt whether 
even then—the process, we presume, will take two or three 
years more—we shall have sufficient rifles in stock. What 
is the standard to which we ought to attain? That, of 
course, is a question which no civilian could presume to answer in 
detail. But though we cannot do this, we hold that any man of 
common-sense is competent to discuss the manner in which the 
momentous problem should be approached. In the first place, it 
is clear that we must have not only enough rifles for our ular 
troops, including the Reserves, but a large number of reserve rifles 
with which to make good in their case the tremendous wear and 
tear of war. Next, we ought to possess rifles and reserve rifles for 
the whole of the Auxiliary Forces, and for the augmentation of 

those Auxiliary Forces which would take place automatically at a 
moment of peril Next, we ought, in our opinion, to have ready 

to hand a stock of rifles sufficient to equip five hundred thousand 
men should it be necessary for us to appeal to the country to give 
us—we do not say at one moment, but spread over two or three 
years—sufficient men to prevent our Indian —— from being 
destroyed, or, to put it in a safer way, for there is always danger in 
specific hypotheses, to enable us tocarry ona life-and-death struggle 
abroad. But remember that the carrying on of a life-and-death 
struggle abroad involves, not peace and safety at home, but the very 
reverse. The moment when we are face to face with a great crisis 
oversea will also be the moment when we shall be face to face 
with great peril in Britain itself from foreign attack. If we have 
to provide half-a-miilion rifles to arm troops improvised here to 
save us from peril abroad, that will be the very moment when we 
shall also need to improvise troops here for ensuring our safety. 

We may depend upon it that if we have to send half-a-million 
extra rifles out of the country, we shall want at least half-a-million 
more here in order to make us feel and be absolutely secure. 
Again, we must remember that in a moment of great national 
peril we shall be sure to receive very large offers of help from the 
Colonies. But the Colonies have no stores of rifles of their own, 
and they would therefore have to tell us, when making those offers, 
that they were subject to our providing the necessary rifles, At 
least a hundred thousand extra rifles ought to be ready for such 
anemergency. It seems to us, therefore, that, speaking in the most 
general terms, we ought, after the fullest provision had been made for 
all our Regulars and Auwiliaries—that is, for all our men at present 
uniformed and for their reserves—to have at least a million extra 
rifles in store in England to meet any great emergency. Unless we 
make such a provision we are living ina fool’s paradise—the fool's 
paradise of those who either think that the spirit of patriotism will 
avail although there are no arms to put into the hands of the popula- 
tion, or who imagine that it would be any consolation to a con- 
quered nation to hang @ Minister at the moment of its entering on 
its death-agony. 


We are prepared to find one set of critics telling us that we are 
absurdly alarmist, and another, of a more cynical description, 
shrugging their shoulders and declaring that, although all we 
say may be perfectly true, nothing will be done, and that we shall 
just muddle on as before with the barest possible provision for 
immediate needs, and shall rely upon improvising rifles as much 
as upon improvising men in a case of great peril. After all, did 
we not in the Boer War come down to the very bottom of the 
reserves, not only of cartridges, but of rifles? [We believe we 
are right in saying that if the European situation at the crisis 
of the Boer War become very dangerous, and we had wanted to 
raise half a million extra volunteers in this country, we could not 
have done so because we had only just enough rifles to arm the 
men already raised. In those days it was impossible even to get 
two or three hundred rifles from the Government for rifle-club pur- 
poses. Those who wanted them had to order them from private 
makers.] In opposition to those who say that nothing can or will 
be done in regard to this vital question of a proper provision of 
rifles, we at any rate will makea suggestion which is practical and 
Constitutional. It is that there should be a Committee—a secret 
Committee, if nec y—of Members of the House of Commons, upon 
which there would be no Minister or ex-Minister—that is, a Com- 
mittee composed entirely of outsiders as regards military matters— 
and that this independent body should call witnesses, first to ascertain 
how many extra rifles there now are in the country which could be 
used if we were driven to improvise large bodies of troops, and nezt 
to answer the question: “How many such extra rifles ought we to 
Possess in order to make ourselves perfectly safe and to be quite free 
from the danger and humiliation of secing men volunteering by the 
hundred thousand at a moment of national peril and being told that 
their services could not be accepted because the wi.ole of the rifles in 
the possession of the Government were already employed and in hand, 











and that the factories could not produce the requisite number under 
three months?” After all, the cost of extra rifles is not a very 
serious affair. Wesuppose that they could be provided for some 
three million pounds, Even presuming that they would be 
obsolete at the end of twenty years, or worth very little then, this 
would only mean, say, £200,000 a year to provide interest and 
sinking fund. Remember, we are not asking for anything 
abnormal or im ible. France and Germany keep, not a million, 
but something much more like three or four million rifles ready in 
case of emergency. 

Is the Secretary of State for War prepared to say that we have all 
the rifles we could possibly require should a great emergency arise? 
If he is not prepared to make such @ statement, then the sooner we 
ascertain how many extra rifles we ought to have to supply the 
deficiency the better right we shall have to say that as a people we are 
not neglectful of the national safety. 





In the year following the appearance of this article the 
editor of the Spectator made another quite unsuccessful 
attempt to gain the ear of the War Office and the Cabinet 
by opening a debate at one of the Discussion Dinners of 
the National Defence Association, 2t which the Master 
of the Ordnance—the member of the Army Council chiefly 
concerned with the supply of rifles—and other official 
soldiers were guests. The official view, freely and warmly 
expressed, was that Mr. Strachey’s proposal was the idiocy 
of a well-meaning but weak-minded civilian, and the 
politicians present seemed impressed by this view. If the 
expert soldiers thought there was nothing in the scheme, 
it was obviously not worth even considering. Only from 
the younger soldiers was any support forthcoming. 
The Master of the Ordnance went so far as to say that 
this country would never again improvise troops in large 
numbers. So ended a pleasantevening. Very likely some 
of our readers were at the dinner and will remember the 
incident. The discussion was well reported, and published 
in the official magazine of the Association, Lord 
Glenconner was in the chair. 








AN ACADEMIC VIEW OF WAR. 
ISS JANE HARRISON writes with such briskness and 
vividness, and is so sensitive to everything that is 
alive in the intellectual world, that we turned with an unusual 
expectation of pleasure to her little pamphlet, Peace with 
Patriotism (Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, and Co., 2d.). The 
pleasure in the mere reading has not failed us, and we wish 
we could add that we had experienced the pleasure of agree- 
ment. The sum of Miss Harrison's reflections is that if the 
competitive spirit were removed from among the nations, wars 
would cease. Miss Harrison assumes the possibility of a 
collective ethos among all the nations, so that there would be 
no clash and jar of jealousy and acquisitiveness, This, of 
course, postulates an advanced political and economic col- 
lectivism. Collectivism is instantly connoted by the absence 
of competition. Yet Miss Harrison is not afraid in ono place 
to call herself an individualist. We must confess to feeling 
a little bewildered; or perhaps we should say that we must 
acknowledge ourselves to be in the presence of a asubile 
intellect which yields no conclusions that can be quite fairly 
summarized apart from their context. Let us therefore te the 
argument. 

First of all, Miss Harrison records her indignation at 
hearing a soldier friend express astonishment at “all these 
dons enlisting.” She was indignant at the idea that men 
who lived laborious days striving after the difficult right 
should be set down as mere Guallios—men over-intellectualized, 
and necessarily so cold and critical that it was natural for 
them to “despise the war.” When her indignation had 
cooled, however, she owned to herself that if the charge had 
rankled in her mind it must have been because some truth 
lurked init. Still, even if there is now complete fraternity 
between the man of learning and the man of action, Miss 
Harrison holds that animosity and mutual contempt were 
formerly realenough. We rather doubt this. The prisoner 
before the Court-Martial in The Devil's Disciple says: “I 
never expect a soldier to think”; but surely historians have 
recognized that soldiers have been pretty hard thinkers. At 
all events, they bave given the historians plenty of matter for 
thought, and that might be placed to their credit. We will 
assume, however, in spite of Shakespeare's thrilling tribute to 
Hamlet as the soldier and the scholar, the “ ancient animosity ” 
between the academic and the military type, for unless we 
assume it we shall fail to appreciate the contrast between 
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don-land of the other day, when the supreme questions were the 
Hittite and Minoan questions, and the origins of Tragedy and 
Comedy, and don-land of to-day, when men rush off to the war 
with “ positive alacrity.” “ Rarely has Cambridge seen so many 
shining faces.” Every man acts as though real, burning 
life had just been discovered. True, “a man everlastingly 
wrapped round in good books,” as Professor Gilbert Murray 
says, bas always been prone to a sudden passionate admiration 
for action—something utterly diferent from his own cloistered 
tranquillity. He has a sudden relish for “ blood and swear-words 
and crude jagged sentences.” But to-day there is much more 
than that; there is a change of temper in the whole University. 
Miss Harrison thinks that dons did not enlist because they really 
believed that hearth and home were threatened, or because 
they were in the conventional sense “ patriotic.” They went 
becuuse there was something much bigger which drew them— 
some right “ for which every civilized hnman being was bound 
steadfastly to stand.” For this right the dons were content 
to see the temple of learning fall in ruins. They—the men of 
fighting age—are the children of their own generation. 
They belong to a period of reaction against sheer intel- 
lectualism :— 

“Tt is against this preponderant intellectualism, with its atten- 
dant egotism, that the present generation instinctively reacts. 
Amazingly clever though it is, it has felt itself, somehow, sterile 
in motive power. It desires to feel afresh, even that it may think 
anew. It asks to be born again. I do not know whether I am 
singular in my experience, but what has most impressed me in the 
young is their extreme old age—their hoary wisdom. The youth 
of the past was in love with ideas, drunk with ideals, avid of 
analysis; the youth of to-day sees life steadily, and sees it whole. 
Above all, it craves for action, aud only for such thinking as is 
immediately translatable into action. For souls so sick or so new- 
born the army is not a penitentiary, but a paradise.” 

The fact arrived at so far, then, is that the modern temper 
has been suited bya gigantic occasion. Miss Harrivon does not 
say that Oxford and Cambridge would not have leaped to 
arms in former days when the nation was on its trial and 
fighting for its life; but it is evident that she thinks they 
would not have offered themselves with shining faces. In 
point of numbers she is, of course, perfectly right. Neither 
the Cromwellian wars, nor the Napoleonic wars, stripped 
Oxford and Cambridge bare of their manhood. But here 
we experience a great disappointment in Miss Harrison's 
argument. She attributes this war, like eVery other war, to 
the general nature of patriotism—a patriotism which is shared 
by intellectuals and ordinary fighting men alike. We, unfor- 
tunately, cannot believe that this war, so far as it concerns 
ourselves, is the product of any particular temper of the 
nation that requires to be corrected. That it is the product 
of a particular temper on the part of Germany that requires 
to be corrected we do believe. For us itis a mere matter of 
right and wrong, not of the competitive spirit in the relation 
of all countries, or anything of that sort. But Miss Harrison 
will not face that question. She says :— 

“But at the last moment we had, I believe, no alternative but 

to fight. ‘To be perfectly frank, I —— rhaps to own that this 
view is not quite of my own making. In the depths of my fanatical 
heart I dream of a day when our army will go out, not to war, but, 
if necd be, to martyrdom, aud when that army will consist of 
every man and woman in England. I doubt if a Hun could be 
found to ‘durchhauen ’ that silent, defenceless band. But I have 
been too often wrong to have, as regards practical affairs, any 
rooted eonfidence in my own judgment. So I have, rather 
reluctantly, adopted the position of my specialist friends. By 
specialists in moral judgment I mean such men and women as 
have not only thought more honestly and strenuously, but also 
lived with a resolute self-control beyond what I can myself ever 
hope to achieve. They have earned the right to a valued 
judgment. My own opinion about the present actual war I hold, 
then, to be quite valueless. What I offer for consideration is quite 
another thing—my conviction of one cause, I should like to say 
the main cause, of all war.” 
The “ancient animosity ” between don and soldier, she argues 
in effect, was profitless, in so far as the dons ought to have 
seen what patriotism ought to be, instead of tacitly accepting 
the soldier’s interpretation of it. 

The vice of all patriotism as it exists, in Miss Harrison’s 
view, is, as we have said, the competitive spirit. Butsurely we 
must distinguish, and distinguish radically. If she thinks 
German patriotism, with its ambitious sich imponiren —to 
impose oneself—comparable with British patriotism, we fear 
we are incapable of trafficking in the same terms with her. 
We Englishmen do not want to “impose ourselves.” We only 
want to avoid being imposed upon and to save others from 





being imposed upon. It is absolutely necessary to face, in 
short, the particular cause of this war. It is perfectly 
true that the German, as Miss Harrison says, Worships 
abstractions, while we, as a people, are (in an excel. 
lent phrase) “at home with facts but all abroad with 
mages.” But we do not feel that this very broad 
difference is practical and pertinent unless it is expressed for 
us in definite terms of German action and of British resigt. 
ance to the German pretension. It is an empty busk of an 
explanation to say that the war has been caused by the com. 
petitive spirit of patriotism, for that assumes that this war js 
like all wars and our patriotism like all patriotisms, Why 
trouble to point out the differences if all patriotisms arg 
ultimately to be classed together? Parentbetically we may 
say that we do not accept a confused reading of Darwinism as 
@ justification of war. It is no excuse for war to say that it 
is only an enabling of the fittest to survive. As Miss 
Harrison wittily says :— 

“ All nature cries aloud that the fittest are no? the strongest. It 
is the most adaptable—not the strougest—who, as the merest 
reficction on language might suggest, survive. The mammoth is 
gone, the elephant alas! is going, and the great might of the bear 
is now not so much a power as a patbos.”’ 

But we cannot recognize Kaiserism as identical with a 
universal spirit of competition. For the purpose of Miss 
Harrison’s thesis the identity must be admitted :— 
“Do we really need this stimulus of competition? Is it never 
ible to be zealous without being jealous? So long us we 
lieve competition to be necessary, it will be. It is only a forward 
faith that can remove the traditional mountain. And what havo 
we to substitute for competition? Only co-operation. Co-opera- 
tion is a dull, tarnished word, tarred with the brush of utilitarian 
economics. But is it really a cold, dull thing to work together to 
know, to work together to discover, to work together to try and 
make the world a better place for all of us? How savage we are 
if we ean only herd together, wolf-like, to fight! ... We must 
cleanse our hearts not only from hate in war, but from those 
subtler poisons that fester unto war—from ail rivalry, jealousy, 
and from all spirit of competition, from the setting of nation 
against nation, class against class, don against soldier—nay, even 
from the setting of abstract principle against abstract principle, 
and of action against thought. We must learn to believe that 
the fittest will survive, not because it fights, but because it best 
adapts itself.” 
It all depends upon whom we are asked to co-operate with. 
Co-operation with Germany means an acceptanc: of the 
German doctrine of life. If we accepted it, Germany would 
co-operate with us as men in this world never co-operated 
before. We may be sure of that. But what a prospect! We 
should be despicable serfs, corrupt invertebrates, saving 
ourselves the trouble of competition because we should have 
to compete against one of the most powerful principles of 
evil that mankind has ever seen. We fear thut this time Miss 
Harrison’s idealism and generosity have led her very far 
astray. Has she forgotten the Jacobin’s ery, “ Be my brother 
or I will slay you,” or the earlier appeal of the Moslem 
conqueror, “The Koran or the sword”—*“Co-operate with 
us at the Mosque, or wear the fetters of the slave”? 





KEEPING ON THE PEEL. 

“T'S safe enough as long as you keep on the peel.” Thus 

speaks one of Mr. Anstey’s latest creations—a wasp 
drowning in a pot of marmalade. How delicately all lovers of 
sweet things would walk could they but realize the sad plight 
of the moribund preacher! Sticky stepping-stones protrude 
everywhere out of the luscious jam of pleasure! One false 
step and weare in the syrup! We suppose the wasp intended 
his words to apply first to the pleasures of the table. In this 
matter we have a great deal of advice to help us to keep our 
balance. The whole faculty stand outside the marmalade- 
pot, and some of them even come in and shout directions to 
us. “Mind where you go!” they all ery together. “Don’t 
go this way! Don’t go that way!” they call separately, 
and careful wasps get so confused that they cannot even 
enjoy the peel on which they are standing. In despair they 
follow the doctor instead of his advice, and sometimes 
he leads into the jam. But let us leave the table and think, 
for instance, of a racecourse. Racecourses are covered with 
whata wasp might call peel. Wasps may walk there in peace 
and pleasure from the grub to the grave, so to speak, in the 
glorious hope of making money. Many persons get as much 
pleasure out of the thought of possible riches to-morrow as 








others do out of positive riches to-day. The delightful 
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os cpieneasibcinans 
expectation is sometimes dearly bought, yet it has a money 
value. Nowand then cautious walkers are privileged to see 
some humble insect fall in as a warning. A bookmaker 
struggling in the syrup is an instructive sight for pleasure- 
seckers hovering round the sugary pit. 

The way of inordinate buying is less slippery than the way 
of betting, but to the real lover of expending it is no less 
delightful. Here the great majority do manage to keep their 
footing. They buy what they do not require, but they keep 
well within their income. They force themselves to face lean 
months. When perched on a little bit of desiccated peel, they 
whbsist on the outskirts of the pleasant world. They are, 
however, always conscious of the disustrous depths beneath, 
and they are attracted towards them. They long to taste 
the ultimate sweetness of shopping, the thrill which comes 
when, throwing prudence to the winds, men buy and do not 
ask the price, or, drunk with the pleasures of purchase, refuse 
to admit that there are only twenty shillings in a pound. 
Those who allow themselves to dwell in imagination upon 
these sensations are never quite secure upon the peel. Look 
away from the best shop windows, oh wasps of the world! 
Think of the joys of contrivance, the exquisite artifice of 
economy, the endless satisfaction to be got out of saving up. 
That is the way to keep on the peel, for those at any rate who 
have a light purse, and though the peel may have at times 
a bitter taste, there is for winged insects no safety in syrup. 

Young people find it more difficult than their elders to 
recept the advice of the preacher. They are more active and 
brisker than the old, but also they have a sweeter tooth, and 
there can be no doubt that the peel is not the best part of the 
marmalade. One of the earliest of pleasures is the pleasure 
of romancing. To dream oneself a hero and talk to other 
children of the dream, to get away from dull facts and live in 
a world such as one would have it, is part of the sweetness 
of childhood. At that age false steps matter little. Some 
grown-up person is always ready to rescue the very young and 
wipe their wings. Unfortunately, if their elders slip off the 
peel the case is hopeless. They become absurd creatures 
floundering in delicious nonsense, alternately conscious of 
humiliation and delight. 

After the days of legitimate romancing come the days of 
legitimate flirtation. Young people ought to flirt; there is 
heaps of peel to stand on. It is true it takes some skill to 
avoid disaster. Cusualties may occur. A miserable marriage, 
for instance, is a not uncommon consequence of a moment's 
loss of equilibrium. But it is the balancing which makes the 
beauty of the thing. A little dancing on the peel before a real 

love affair makes them take to their wings is good practice. If 
they have been kept quite away from the marmalade they may 
suddenly swoop down into the depths of the pot, where wings 
are soon useless. It is the natural love of romancing and 


flirting which makes girls and boys so fond of acting. Here, | 


so far as girls are concerned, private theatricals may be 
likened to the “ peel.” Here the sweetness of mingled poetry 
and publicity may be tasted without much danger. Doubtless 
a few born actresses will swim even in the jam; but most of 
those who slip into it find nothing but the cloying artificiality, 
the desperate struggle to live, and the anomalous position of 
an actress without talent. 

It is after youth is past that the sweets of gossip appeal 
most profoundly to the pleasure-seekers—and in some sense 
that is to all of us, to the whole hive, as it were. Those who 
have already acted their part literally revel in the social 


drama, and only men and women who are really ill-natured | 


or abnormally silly find it difficult to keep on the peel 
The fools and the spiteful do slip off from time to time. 
The story does not move fast enough for them, and they 
intermeddle and throw in a few falsehoods to brighten up the 
action, or they cannot resist a sudden temptation to injure an 
actor. It is sweet to them to find themselves influential, to see 
somebody squirm, and the general pace quicken. They want to 
play with life as children play with toys. They would rather 
destroy the game than only look on at it. A moment's 
delicious importance when they suck the sweets of power, 
and their lives as gossips are ended. No one tells them 
anything. To get away from the marmalade metaphor 
for a moment, we muy say that the playhouse-door is 
shut to them. Every society knows how to protect itself, 
and once roused it is absolutely ruthless. But a great deal 
of delicious entertainment may be extracted from a perfectly 








safe vantage-ground. There is a sense in which every man 
wishes to be of interest to his neighbours. That is one great 
reason why titles are liked. People do not resent being 
gossiped about. Gossip, again, satisfies the social ambition of 
those who have no chance of fulfilling it. The delights of 
Court life are open to all gossips of imagination. Early 
news, intrigues, a few scandals, many stories of heroism, and 
an unending succession of humorous incidents are brought 
to their ears if they will but hold their tongues. One of the few 
dangers which beset the good-humoured gossip is the danger of 
over-indulgence in satire. A talent for satire gives delight to its 
owner, and for a time also to his audience. Laughter is sweet to 
us all. It is immensely valuable, and gratitude is always paid 
to him who creates it. The man whose satire creates laughter 
is still “on the peel.” Only when his tongue becomes a sword 
does he turn his hearers’ amusement to pity and fear. It is 
delicious to him to exercise his talent to the utmost. Even 
when he finds his audience has run away and he is alone 
bis own cleverness is still sweet to him. He has still a pleasure 
in stinging, though there is no one near to be stung, and he 
can pursue no one. He is disabled by his own sweet poison. 
By now our readers are beginning to think that the 
pleasures of moralization have their danger, and, seriously, it 
is one of the most dangerous pleasures in the world. Very 
few of those who make a habit of it keep out of the unctuous 
syrup in which all the fruit of moral reflection is apt to 
swim. Even those who never quite drown, but live to fly 
away, may have sticky wings for life. Humour alone will get the 
sugar off, and moralists are, asa rule, ill supplied with humour. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
conenifinantion? 
NAPOLEON’S STRATEGY. 
[To tas Eprrom ox tas “Srecraton.”"] 
Sim,—If I may return once more to what, after all, for 
practical purposes, is ancient history, I would venture to say 
that the work of Clansewitz was primarily a protest against 
the notion that war, like chess, is an affair of pure intelligence. 
He was never tired of insisting on ite being a matter of down- 
right bard fighting, a contest of violence and passions in which 
force is supreme, though it is a force of which the governing 
element is spiritual. He thought that in strategy the import- 
ance of the geometrical element had been exaggerated. “ The 
number and the extent of victorious battles” was more 
important than “the form of the large outlines” by which 
they were connected. “The theory,” be says, “ requires that 
a commander should take the shortest way to his goal. That 
quite shuts out the countless discussions about right and left, 
this way or that way.” “For Bonaparte,” he says, “the 
nearest main road from army to army or from capital to 
capital was always the favourite way.” Passages like these, too 
often read, as they are apt to be, without due attention toall the 


‘qualifications which accompany them, have led the German 


disciples of Clausewitz to neglect the subtleties of Napoleon's 
procedure. Yet Napoleon’s movements were based precisely 
upon those geometrical considerations which Clausewitz, at any 
rate upon a superficial reading, appears to consider of minor 
importance. Napoleon handled his army upon a definite 
system, which he constantly applied, yet which none of his 
contemporaries and few of the historians until recently under- 
stood. Colin has traced it to its origin in the precepts of 
Bourcet, and has shown its development throughout Napoleon's 
campaigns. Bourcet pointed out the advantage of “ dividing 
an army into small parcels,” provided that its commander so 
arranged them that he could always reunite them when 
necessary. Napoleon’s parcels were, of course, divisions or 
army corps. It is convenient, says Bourcet, at the beginning 
of a campaign to assemble the army in three positions, 
separated from one another by not more than one day's 
march. The commander then can always have his army 
united in front of his right, his centre, or his left, before the 
enemy can possibly make a corresponding counter-concentra- 
tion. All the historians have admired the manner in which 
in 1815 Napoleon suddenly assembled six army corpe in three 
camps to the south of Charleroi, and then surprised the 
Allies by crossing the Sambre with his whole army. But 
this was his normal mode of procedure. In 1796 a night 
march brought three divisions into the area between Moute- 
notte and Carcare. 
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Napoleon’s methods are perbaps best seen in his most 
striking campaign, that of Jena in 1895. In that year the 
approach of the rupture with Prussia found the French 
army corps scattered over South Germany from Ratisbon 
to the Rhine, and on October 4th they were still spread 
out between Wiirzburg and Amberg, a distance of ninety 
miles. The Prassian army was collected behind the 
Thuringian forest, where it blocked “the shortest route” 
to Berlin, from Metz or Strassburg through Frankfurt and 
Eisenach. Napoleon no doubt intended to take “the shortest 
route” to Berlin, but what was to be his starting-point? 
Why not Cologne or Frankfurt? How could the Prussians 
possibly tell where he would start from? By October 8th 
the six army corps and the Guard had assembled in three 
positions between Bamberg and Baireuth, on a front of two 
marches, and had already started to march two corps of the 
Guard along the great road from Bamberg to Leipsic and 
Berlin, two corps on the road from Baireuth to Leipsic, and 
two corps on the road from Coburg to Jena. On the llth the 
whole army was beyond the mountains of the Frankenwald, 
and spread out on the plain between Saalfeld and Gera (about 
thirty-six miles): three corps in the centre, one at each 
extremity, and the sixth close in rear of the centre. The com- 
mander had so arranged bis “small parcels ” that they could 
reunite if that should become necessary. The French army was 
now nearer to Leipsic and to Berlin than the Prussian. What 
could the Prussians have done? Without the telegraph, they 
could not know, except after several days, that the French 
army had all assembled between Baireuth and Bamberg. 
Before that information could reach them it was already 
within a march of Jena. After much perturbation the 
Prussian commanders determined to move back towards 
Berlin, and began the movement on the 15th. Nupoleon on 
the 12th supposed the Prussian army to be about Weimar. He 
meant to catch it in his net, and he therefore took measures 
to seize the passages across the Saale. He sent Davout and 
Bernadotte to Naumburg, Lannes to Jena, and Augereau to 
Kahla, while he bad Soult and Ney within a march of any of 
them. He wanted to know not so much where the Prussians 
were as what they intended to do, so he ordered Murat 
to “ flood the plain of Leipsic with his cavalry.” In this way 
he found out where the Prussians were not, and he obtained 
evidence which satisfied him that their intention was to retreat 
towards Magdeburg. On the 13th ke learned from Lannes 
that some of them were at Jena and more at Weimar. He 
decided to attack next day, and ordered up to Jena Soult, 
Ney, Augereau, and the Guard. Davout and Bernadotte 
were to march from Naumburg on Weimar to take the 
Prussians in flank. Napoleon began bis attack at daylight 
on the 14th. He did not know that the main Prussian army 
had marched off on the 13th, and that Davout must 
necessarily meet it. His own attack pulverized the army 
of Hobenlohe, which was all that it encountered, and pursued 
the shattered remnants to Weimar. Davont, setiing out from 
Naumburg for Weimar, came upon the main Prussian army 
under Brunswick. Brunswick was marching, not on Naum- 
burg, but on Freibarg,.and covered the flank of his march by 
attacking Davout with a quarter of his force. By the time a 
second quarter had come up Brunswick had fallen and Davout 
was victorious. The other half of the Prussian army had 
watched the engagement from a distance and then retired 
towards Weimar. But the French were in Weimar, and the 
retreating Prussians scattered themselves over the country. 
Thus the Prussians were first mesmerized by Napoleon’s 
sudden appearance on their side of the mountains, and then 
thunderstruck by his crushing blows. Yet he was simply 
repeating what he had done the year before to the Austrians. 
He had moved his army in 1805 in small parcels from Flanders, 
Holland, and Hanover to the Rhine and the Main. Then he 
had moved from the Rhine and the Main to the Danube below 
Ulm, taking care that bis colaumus as they advanced came 
eloser together, and always arranging to collect bis “ parcels” 
in case he should need the whole bundle. As soon as be had 
seized the passages of the Danube he crossed it and seized 
those of the Lech. Then, having told off two corps to guard 
himself against the Russians if they should come up, he 
spread out the remaining corps to wheel round upon Mack, 
who was just as much mesmerized and thunderstruck as the 
Prussians in 1806. 
Colonel Camon has elucidated the peculiar use -which 


Napoleon made of the obstacles formed by rivers. It is g 
development of one of Boureet’s prineiples. In discussing 
the positions of armies, Bourcet says that a general should 
never rest his right or his left upon a river that separates the 
two armics, even though the enemy be some distance higher 
up the stream, because the enemy by stealing a march ean 
cross the river behind him, and thus eut him off from hig 
communications. Napoleon repeatedly applied this theorem, 
In 1796 the Austrian army took up a position in Lom 
facing west, with its left on the Po near Valenza. Napoleon, 
being on the south -bank of the Po after the armistice of 
Cheraseo, marched past the Austrians and crossed the river 
far to their rear at Piacenza, so that they had to hurry back, 
and were beaten in detail during their retreat. Later in the 
same year, when Napoleon was holding Verona and the line 
of the Adige, he found the Austrians too strong for 
him on the north bank of that river at Caldiero, 
The Austrians had behind them a small tributary of the 
Adige, the Alpone, which was crossed by a bridge at Villanova, 
forming their main communication, Napoleon moved along 
the south bank of the Adige in order to seize the bridze at 
Villanova, but was stopped by the resistance of an Austrian 
detachment at the bridge of Areole. In 1805 the Danube wag 
the river which separated the two armies. Napoleon crossed 
it in Mack’s rear and intercepted Muck’s communications at 
the crossings of the Lech, which was the analogue of the 
Alpone. In 1806 the Saale was the river separating the two 
armies. The Prussians rested their left upon it, and Napoleon 
crossed it in their flank at Jena and in their rear at 
Naumburg. 

Of the art of spreading out an army and contracting it 
when required Napoleon was the great master. Yet he was 
careful to concentrate his army out of reach of the enemy; 
he avoided the contact of its fragments with superior hostile 
forces. In 1806 he reiterated to Lannes the order on no 
account to engage with a larger force of Prussians than a 
single division. If Lannes had reason to suppose that be was 
in touch with a whole Prussian corps, be was to avoid an 
engagement and send word to Napoleon. He might halt if he 
could do so without danger of being attacked, otherwise he 
must retreat. Napo'eon’s idea was not to concentrate his 
army in support of a corps already engaged against the enemy, 
but to collect it round a corps still intact and free to move 
where he wished. His army waa a series of bodies covering a 
considerable space of country and having large intervals 
between them, but his intention was never to let the enemy 
attack one of them while the others were coming up to help 
it. If the enemy’s army approaches one of them, that one is 
to fall back while the others are collecting for battle. The 
theory that a Commander-in-Chief is to throw away one of his 
divisions to be a prey to the enemy while he himself makes 
up bis mind what to do is not Napoleonic. 

Only an uncritical tradition supposes that Napoleon’s 
misfortunes in his later campaigns were due to hia having 
neglected to educate his Marshals by taking them into his 
confidence in his best years. It must be remembered that in 
1815 none of the old Marshals except Ney had a command, and 
that Ney, brave as he was, had always been distinguished for 
his misunderstanding of Napoleon’s strategical instructions. 
In 1806 Napoleon took the greatest pains to keep his Marshals 
fully informed both of the position of the whole army, of his 
own view of the situation, and of bis intentions. A cursory 
examination of his correspondence in that year reveals a 
multitade of letters to the Marshals, which are models of clear 
explanation; and the history of the campaign shows that most 
of them quite understood Napoleon’s purpose and the mode in 
which be wished them to act. 

I hope that enough has been said to induce those who are 
interested in Napoleon to study the accounts of his general- 
ship given by sach French writers as Foucart, Camon, and 
Colin.—I am, Sir, &e., Spenser WILKINSON. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


A GREAT DANGER. 
{To tue Epiron oy rae “Srecraron.”} 
Sin,—Don’t you get “ woozy” on theattitude of the American 
people om the war question. If the Devil himself should 











appear on earth in opposition to his Lord and Master, they 
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ald make it a matter of politics in Washington, and 

deavour to preserve strict neutrality until they could find 
= how the people were likely to vote. But every intelligent 
yon knows as well as President Wilson does that there is a 
re per cent. drift of public opinion in this country in 
favour of England, and that nothing can change it. Our 
German-American citizens are among the best we have, but 
we do not connect them in any way with the present attitude 
of Germany as a nation. In view of this fact, you should 
understand that it may be necessary to lean to tother side at 
times in order to keep the ship of State upon an even keel. 
All you have to do is “hold on and chew.” The sincerity of 
the Government at Washington is not questioned, but, after 
all. “pigs is pigs.”—I am, Sir, &., 


Waterbury, Connecticut, U.S.A. AMERICAN CITIZEN. 





[To rus Eprron or tue “ Srecraror.”"] 

Sir,—As an American who would regard the defeat of the 
Allies by Germany as a world calamity, and who would be 
willing even to consider the United States, in certain con- 
tingencies, becoming an active factor in the war to halt 
Teutonic militarism, I may venture to suggest various con- 
siderations as to the question of American exports to Germany, 
and the transfer of German ships to the American flag. 

(1) If the United States ought to participate in the war, it 
ought to do so openly and honestly. Nothing is gained by a 
little unneutral aid to one party while we pose officially as 
impartial. In other words, if we are to be neutral, we must 
be neutral: and in that case it is not merely our privilege but 
our duty to stand firmly on all the ordinary neutral rights. 

(2) The United States is to-day exporting all kinds of war 
munitions for the Allies, and thereby is actually rendering 
them a far greater material service than is offset by any 
small exports of “conditional contraband” with a possible 
destination in Germany. Influential German-Americans are 
clamouring for the prehibition of the export of war munitions, 
and their demands are being steadily resisted by the Govern- 
ment and by most Anglo-Americans; but if the British 
Government intends to pursue a policy which will practically 
destroy all trade with Germany the demand may become 
almost irresistible that we cease to send barbed wire to 
Russia, shrapnel and field-bowitzers to France, motor-trucks 
and great raval guns to Britain. 

(3) Americans have been happily exempt from the physical 
anguish and bereavement wrought by the war in Europe, but 
the economic consequences of thie war for them have never- 
theless been severe. There is hardly one of us to-day who is 
not the poorer because certain distinguished European poten- 
tates chose to quarrel about a matter in which we have only 
an utterly remote interest. It is said that three hundred 
thousand men are unemployed in New York City alone at 
present, and that condition is representative of most of the 
country. These people are as innocent of international ill- 
doing as the Belgians, and we are entitled to take any lawful 
steps to bring back a more normal condition for them. We 
are paying extraordinary and heavy war taxes for a war which 
we are not waging. Our entire Southern Belt of States has 
suffered genuine distress through the tying ap of the cotton 
crop. Various people are beginning to make large profits, 
thanks to the Allies’ war orders, but these gains have not 
affected the population at large. 

(4) It is to be feared that patriotic British naval Captains 
have not been tactful in asserting what they have considered 
the interests of their country upon the high seas. An extreme 
deference for the rights of foreigners is not one of the vices 
ordinarily imputed to British seamen. The hauling into port, 
long detention, and then somewhat grudging release of A merican 
cotton and oil ships, against which there has appeared not a 
scintilla of evidence of misconduct, has not endeared British 
naval policy to many people who are by no means pro-German. 
There have been a number of incidents in the past six months 
which have at least a superficial resemblance to the events 
which led up to the miserable war of 1812. 

(5) In regard to the transfer of German ships to American 
registry, it is proper to say that few Americans will question 
the right of Great Britain to inquire whether these transfers 
are complete and in good faith. But if the sales appear 
bond-fide, Englishmen will do well to recall that their fathers 
were glad in 1862-64 to purchase at bargain figures a great 
fleet of high-class American clipper ships, when these were 








put up at forced sales to save them from probable capture by 
the ‘Alabama,’ ‘Florida,’ and other Confederate privateers. 
The memory of this blow to the once prosperous American 
merchant marine may not be active among British sbip- 
owners, but it has not been forgotten upon this side of the 
water. I cannot discover that British statesmen and merchants 
ever regarded these war transfers to their flag with anything 
but profound complacency. 

(6) In the past year the American Government showed what 
seemed to many of its people an extremely sensitive regard 
for the alleged rights of foreign commerce, and especially 
that of Great Britain, in the matter of the Panama tolls. It 
is no breach of friendship to say that we are entitled to an 
equal tenderness towards our rights in a war in which no one 
pretends we are not innocent sufferers. 

(7) The extreme development given by the British Govern- 
ment to the doctrines of “continuous voyages” and “con- 
ditional contraband,” if left unchallenged, appears certain to 
to establish precedents which would almost ruin British com- 
merce in any subsequent war in which Britain stood neutral- 
Under the precedents which your Government seems trying 
to establish, it is hard to see how, if the United States and 
Italy were at war, an American cruiser could not hover off 
Folkestone, seize every Boulogne packet, and send the same 
to New York for “sufficient search” to discover if small 
parcels of “conditional contraband” destined for Italy vid 
France were secreted in the hold. 

(8) Further, it is proper to remind our English friends that 
one of the most probable results of this war will be the re- 
establishment of the American merchant marine, The 
subject has been fairly brought before the hitherto apathetic 
public, especially in those agricultural regions which pre- 
viously have taken no interest in the subject. There may be 
differences as to methods and difficulties to overcome arising 
from inexperience, but Americans are too nearly professional 
optimists to admit that they will fail after zealous and 
thoughtful endeavour. It remains to be seen whether the 
impression is to prevail that Englishmen will regard the 
return of the American flag to the seas as the normal 
development of a friendly and kindred nation, or whether we 
must face a British policy of petty nagging and picking at 
details, fair tokens of illwill and jealousy. If the goodwill 
of America is without value to Great Britain, of course 
your shipping interests will regard a friendly attitude as 
superfluous. 

(9) It cannot be denied that the interruption of American 
commerce by British cruisers bas done more harm to 
Transatlantic sympathy for the Allies’ cause than any “ pro- 
German” propagunda, however artfully conducted. If 
Englishmen feel that in the name of outraged civilization, 
treaty rights, and humanity the United States should inter- 
vene in the war—that the “ Fighting Sixth” should take its 
place in the trenches in Flanders and the ‘Texas’ lie in the 
battle-line near to the ‘Iron Duke’—they should make the 
appeal openly and manfully. There are many Americans who 
believe they would have at least an arguable proposition; but, 
until that day comes, are we to be expected to undergo 
many of the hardships with none of the advantages of 
belligerency P 

Americans appreciate that Great Britain is in the midst of 
a great war, and that to most Englishmen almost every means 
seems lawful, if only to defeat a tremendous adversary; but 
Englishmen may be fairly asked to remember that neutrale 
have rights as well as duties, and that the precedents 
established by Great Britain in 1915 may well return to 
plague British commerce in 1925.—With all due admiration 
for the gallant foes of Teutonic militarism, I am, Sir, &., 

Witii1aM Strearns Davis. 

The University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, January 25th. 

(Our correspondent’s letter is just the kind of half-friendly, 
balf-patronizing remonstrance that an English University don 
might have addressed to a Boston paper @ propos of Northern 
soreness at our attitude towards Mr. Lincoln’s blockade of the 
Southern coasts. We have said again and again that we 
neither expect nor desire American intervention in arms. 
If America is wise, she will not intervene. What we ask is 
that she shall have the sympathy of comprehension when she 
sees her own flesh and blood fighting for very life, and when 
the foes of her own kin are also the foes of international 
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morality. If America builds up a great merchant marine, we 
shall no more envy it than we envied the splendid mereantile 
marine of Germany. The notion that Englishmen would be 
jealous of and try to injure American shipping is a figment 
of our correspondent’s brain. It bas no facts to support it. 
If America had only the courage to adopt Free Trade, she 
would automatically be able to establish the greatest merchant 
navy that the world has ever seen. It is not we, but her 
insensate system of Protection, that kills her shipping 
industry.—Ep. Spectator.} 





{To ruz Eprron ov Tue “Srecraton.”} 
£1r,—A propos of your editorial entitled “ A Great Danger,” 
quoted in our papers ef January 23rd, I suppose it is scarcely 
necessary to assure your readers that the opinion of the 
majority here is still, as it has been since the war began, 
strongly in favour of the Allies. It is a generally recognized 
fact that the systematic pro-German propaganda has succeeded 
only in confirming our worst suspicions and proving the weak- 
ness of a cause that drives its defenders to such desperate 
sophistry. It is unfortunate that what “ America” thinks 
must, to most of the outside world, be represented only by 
what the Government does or leaves undone. This situation 
makes it desirable, I think, that personal opinion should also 
find its way across the water. In the University community 
to which I belong the dominant, I should sayalmost unanimous, 
feeling is precisely that which found expression in your 
editorial. We most earnestly desire that the cause of the 
Allies, which we believe to be the cause of democracy and of 
civilization, and therefore our cause, may prevail. We desire 
that it shall prevail decisively and permanently. We suffer 
from a sense of helplessness, and from a sense of the pettiness 
of our lives in that they follow their ordinary routine when such 
great issues hang in the balance. We feel toward the policy 
of our Government no little exasperation that it should 
appear to be “ playing the German game” when our judgment 
and our deeper sentiments alike condemn Germany. I believe 
even that a public or official protest against the violation of 
Belgium and against the inbumanity of Germany’s military 
methods would be popular in this country. Every one, it 
seems, is perpetually voicing such a protest in his own heart. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that there is something 
to be said for a scrupulously correct observance of neutrality 
on the part of our Government, even when such a policy 
appears unfriendly to the Allies and affords temporary com- 
fort to pro-German agitators. Neutrality might, I think, be 
construed to mean the pursuance of a national policey— 
ie., a policy dictated by American self-interest regardless of 
its effect upon the belligerent nations. In other words, to 
forgo any advantage (such as the purchase of interned 
merchant vessels) when it would injure the Allies, and 
to pursue it (as in the case of the export of military 
supplies) when it injures the Dual Alliance, might not 
tnuaturally be construed as a breach of neutrality. And 
this, I think, is the correct interpretation of the policy 
pursued in Washington. Immediately before the war this 
country was beginning to recover from a period of business 
depression. A general upward and aggressive movement in 
industry and commerce is now so natural, and is so obviously 
favoured by the war, that to renounce any measure that such 
a movement might dictate could scarcely fail to express a 
conscious desire to affect the outcome of the war. Personally 
I wish such a policy of indirect and peacefal partisanship 
might be adopted. I wish only to make it plain that the 
present policy of our Government may fairly be econ- 
etrued not as deliberately “ playing the German game,” but 
as an attempt at rigorous neutrality. And, after all, is it not 
something that unofficial opinion in America should be so 
spontancously and so strongly favourable to the Allies? 
Indeed, in the long run, in the future, is this not going to be 
much more significant than a eargo or 80 of wheat or copper ? 
If so, then it is important that irritation at apparently 
unfriendly official acts should not be allowed to imperil the 
widespread personal friendship from which are going to 
spring perbaps the official acts of to-morrow. This letter is an 
expression of impotent goodwill, but it would afford me some 
satisfaction to have that goodwill known.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ravtpu Barton Perry 
(Professor of Philosophy). 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., January 27th, 
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[To rus Eprron oF tee “Srrcrsron.’"} 
Sre,—When I read to-night the copy of your editorial on the 
danger of a collision between England and the United States 
I was moved to write to you the opinion of one Amorican 
reinforced by the expressed opinion of every one of his 
acquaintanees, not a Teuton. I find it the universal ideg 
among my friends, and bear it on every side from stran 
that England is im the right, that she eould do nothing leag 
than fight, that honour bound her to fight. The feeling herg 
in California is strongly pro-British, We have millions of 
the Germans here, and they are good eitizens. We do not 
slur them or their nation. Our attitude is precisely the 
attitude that I have had to take with my two sons when they 
have been embroiled with other lads. I have bad to listen tp 
the evidence offered by the lads and that of their mates, and 
sometimes my judgment has been that my own boy was tha 
aggressor, and should be sent to his room to think it over, 
I ever have tried to look at these encounters dispassionately, 
and give to the matter ealm justice. We have looked over 
the evidence so far given, and our judgment here on thig 
coast is overwhelmingly in the way of approval of the British 
action. You will never have to fight the United States over 
the affairs of this war. We will insist wpon fair and decent 
treatment of our ships and men, but there is no bitter fecling, 
no desire to pick a quarrel with England. A war with Britain 
would have to have the backing of popular sentiment, and 
there is no sentiment in our land that approaches war. Per. 
sonally I disapprove of the shipping of uny article that is 
used in making war to any uf the belligerents. However, if it 
is against British interests for us to ship copper to Germany, 
what is tbe bearing on German interests for our ships to carry 
contraband to England? Has not Germany as much right 
to protest if the neutral nation is selling submarine parts and 
material to Britain? Be fair. If one may buy of us, why 
not all? If one ie refused, why not all? We are trying to 
remain in the background as much as possible in order that 
our neutrality may be kept inviolate, but the British Empire 
bas established a great credit here that she may buy our goods, 
Can we sell to her and refuse to sell to Germany without being 
accused of being allied with Britain? I would sell anything 
that went to the easing of misery, Anything to make life 
moreendurable. But I would lay an embargo on the selling of 
anything that could be used in warfare for the taking of lives, 
We have to be neutral because we are a polyglot nation, and 
if we are for one and against another we are breeding strife 
and hatred among our own children; yet we ean and do con- 
demn in forceful language the unwarranted action that has 
made of Belgium a charnel-house, a ruin. That will stand 
for all time as a mark of damnation against the militarism of 
Prussia. My ancestor came from England in 1637, and his 
descendants fought against the Old Country in two wars, but 
had I the choice at this moment one of his descendants would 
be wearing British uniform now.—I am, Sir, &e., 
E. E. Harriman. 
2,336 West 23rd St., Los Angeles, Cal., January 22nd. 





[To tae Eptror or rue “ Srecraton.”’} 
Srr,—Here, as in most other lands, both the policy of the 
Government and the attitude of the Press reflect the ambi- 
tions of the business men. German activities, too, are quite 
powerful, as well as certain Irish movements. Our merebants 
would like to supply all the belligerents, whereas the enemies 
of your Empire are obviously at work to handicap and burt 
British interests. Bat, as you know, the vast bulk of the 
people of the United States is so overwhelmingly in sympathy 
with the eause of the Allies that a Teutonic or Turkish 
victory meets with small favour. There is, as in Italy, a 
clush between the Government and the hearts of the people. 
To many of us it is hateful to think that our statesmen 
may further the efforts of the Alliance. We havo heard 
Germans, flushed with a sense of their widely advertised 
superiority, boldly deelare that—taking the conquest of 
England for granted—it is America’s tern next in their world- 
conquest, Nothing would be sweeter to Potsdam than war 
between the two great Anglo-Saxon Powers. But even the 
American Anarchists to-day are for the Allies—even the 
Anarchists! Technicalities and the greed of eorperations, 
the lure of gold, should not defeat the hopes, the dearest 
interests and blood-ties of this nation. Great Britain and 
France are fighting America’s battles, Therefore, we should 
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bravely put up with the inconveniences and losses caused by 
the blockade of the common enemy. I heard the same argu- 
ment voiced by Datch merchants last October in Rotterdam. 
No political neutrality shall bottle up our feelings: the Allies 
have our prayers; why, then, should our cotton, our copper, 
and our breadstuffs go to Bremen and Hamburg? Without 
a drop of our blood being shed, we are witnessing the great 
struggle between Autocracy and Democracy. A temporary 
tax is being levied here to make up for certain losses, and we 
must face other hardships. Hardships? Not if one has stood 
amongst the refugees of Belgium and seen the citics of 
Europe overflowing with wounded men and widowed women. 
—I am, Sir, &c., FERDINAND EARLE. 
260 West 72nd Street, New York, January 23rd. 





To tae Epiror or tax “Beercrator.”} 

Sir,—I do not think you are right in scolding our Government, 
but keep right on. Our Government hasa hard job in walking 
the chalk-line of neutrality when four-fifths of the sentiment 
here is for the Allies. When you scold it helps to induce the 
idea that we are faithful to neutrality, and so long as the 
resources of the country are being actively used for the Allies 
that idea is a good one to promote. 

Iam sending you a little book called The War Week by 
Week, which gives, I think, a fair reflection of feeling in this 
country, except among some of the people of German descent, 
of whom there may be ten millions. The book covers the first 
three months of the war, but I do not see any change of public 
sentiment since then. I do not think one American in a 
thousand thinks of “business” as anything more than a 
secondary matter in this war. But one in a thousand would 
be a hundred thousand Americans, and so many as that can 
make a good deal of noise.—I am, Sir, &c., 

New York. Epwarp S. Marri. 





{To rax Eprroz or raz “ Srecraror.”*] 
Sin,—I have read in this morning’s paper a synopsis of your 
editorial of yesterday on the danger of drifting into war with 
the United States. The feeling, wide spread, of sympathy for 
Belgium and for the Allies, as also the President’s hearty 
aversion to all war, makes even the thought of war with 
England inconceivable. I cannot believe there is ground for 
any apprehension on that score. It is true, of course, that 
President Wilson lost perhaps the greatest opportunity ever 
presented to a ruler to touch deeply tho heart of universal 
humanity when he failed to denounce Germany’s invasion of 
Belgium in vehement terms. But this mistake grew out of 
his desire to maintain an even neutrality in the hope of a 
greater service to mankind when terms of peace are to be 
settled.—Hoping that German arrogance, brutality, and big- 
bully militarism will be crushed, I am, Sir, &c., 

JamMES WALLACE. 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., January 23rd. 


[To rae Eprror or tHe “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Referring to the editorial, “A Great Danger,” in a 
recent number of the Spectator, and which appeared in several 
of our leading dailies, there can hardly be any sort of com- 
parison between our “ family quarrel” of 61 and the present 
spectacle of one Power trying to bully, dominate, and 
annihilate the major part of the world. The American people 
do not sympathize with “the German game.” “ Political 
expediency ” may sometimes colour the “ official” acts of the 
Government at Washington, just as it has affected the 
“official” acts of all Administrations dependent on the popular 
vote for continuance in power. In the writer’s most humble 
opinion, neither of our great political parties is very anxious 
to antagonize the German-American (who said Brewery P) 
element of our voters, whose influence might throw the 
political balance one way or the other in several of our 
largest cities. According to Germany's American mouth- 
piece, Mr. Herman Ridder, the “laws of up-to-date war” 
include the following pleasantries in a conquered country: 
Destruction of every possible source of the people’s income; 
inflicting of fines and assessments enough to rob them of 
whatever they may bave saved from the wreckage; enforce- 
ment, under pain of death, of a most worshipful respect for 
H.1.(?)M. the German Emperor as represented by his Army 
officers; bombardment of sleeping villages from sea and air. 
This is the “German game” of ‘‘up-to-date war,” and it is a 








most fortunate thing for Spain and Mexico that the American 

Government has never been “up-to-date” in its warfare.—’ 

am, Sir, &., Reuben F. Watson. 
Columbus, Ohio, January 25th. 


{To raw Eprrox or tus “Srecrator.”) 
Srtr,—No doubt the writer of the article in your issue of 
January 23rd headed “A Great Danger” may like to see 
that an American newspaper, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, puts forward exactly the same argument as taken up 
by him.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 








“RUNNING INTO DANGER WITH OPEN EYES. 

What is the purpose of the Administration in pressing the Ship 
Purchase Bill at a time when every consideration tells so strongly 
against it? From the point of view of foreign policy it is 
dangerous; from the point of view of domestic policy it is mis- 
chievous. The ‘Dacia’ episode justifies the declaration 
of Senator Lodge that the Bill ‘would bring the United States 
within measurable distance of war’ with four Powers. Tor, with 
every disposition in the world to be on friendly terms with the 
United States, none of the Allies could be expected to look with 
indifference upon the wholesale transfer to the American flag of 
the German ships now interned in American ports. That this 
would be in effect an attempt to avoid the consequences of the 
enemy character of the vessel is morally if not legally certain. 
That it would be favouring Germany at the expense of the Allies, 
and so be a covert if not an open breach of neutrality, is also 
clear, And if the object of the Bill is not the purchase of 
German ships, what earthly good can it accomplish ? 

Since all those best qualified to judge have condemned the Billi 
as an economic measure, too, entirely apart from its international 
aspects, there must be some particular ground, aside from an 
obstinate adherence to his personal opinions, which justifies the 
President in his own mind for pressing it upon Congress rezard- 
less of the serious perils attending its passage. He has one of the 
keenest intellocts of his generation, and he must know, as well as 
Senator Lodge, what international complications will arise if he 
has his way. He has talked so much about neutrality, he has been 
so anxious not to stray a step from the path of absolute 
impartiality, he has dwelt so often upon the moral influence which 
the United States will exercise when the time for making peace 
comes if it has the confidence of all the belligerents, that only a 
very powerful motive, it must be assumed, could lead him into a 
course where so many pitfalls exist. He has set forth with candour 
enough the economic fallacies by means of which he hopes to 
enlarge the American merchant marine; but he has said nothing 
to throw light upon the attitude of the Administration in throw- 
ing this fresh apple of discord into an already sufliciently sharp 
contest over the exercise of the right of search. 

The protests of a few exporters of contraband who fear for their 
profits surely cannot be the cause of this apparent determination 
to go on fishing in troubled waters. Even if his method of aiding 
American commerce had more to commend it, there would still be 
a lack of generosity, of good feeling, in pushing what is at best a 
minor issue at the moment the nation nearest akin tous is fighting 
for its life. Nor és this merely a sentimental consideration, 
Belligerents and neutrals occasionally change places, and the 
friendship of Great Britain is a valuable asset,as we discovered 
during the war with Spain. It is inevitable that Englishmen 
should remind us now of the injury which our Civil War did te 
their trade—an injury much greater than any which has befallen 
our trade, and which we must bear with patience, as they did. 
That the case of the ‘ Dacia’ alone will create any real breach is 
well-nigh unthinkable. But if it were multiplied a hundred times 
by the addition of the great German ocean liners, the dispute, 
however settled, would create a bitterness of feeling which, among 
other more important results, would leave the United States com- 
pletely unqualified for that réle of arbitrator that the President 
so plainly is eager for it to play.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
January 24th. 

[The italics are ours. Philadelphia's great daily has said 
exactly, or rather has said better than we, what we desired to 
say. Unless what in the Ledger is but a choleric word is in 
the Spectator a deadly insult and injury to the United States 
Government, the Ledger's article entirely clears us from the 
charge of attacking America with poisonous malignity. As 
long as we keep in line with the Ledger we shall not fear these 


charges.—Eb. Spectator.] 





(To rue Eprror or tus “Srecraron.”’] 
Srr,—I notice in one of our papers a piece copied from the 
Spectator saying that the Government of the United States 
was trying to favour Germany. I ama travelling man and 
go over various States of the United States, and want to say 
to you that the people of the United States outside of the 
Germans are as anxious to see the Allies win as the British. 
You have no idea how strong the sentiment in the United 
States is against Germany. No matter how you may interpret 
the sentiment of our Government on the war, the people of 
this country are bitterly inflamed against Germany. I have 
never yet heard any one other than a German favour 
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Germany. If you people knew how much sentiment there is 
in this country for the Allies, you would never suspicion this 
country as favouring Germany. The people of this country 
are ina mass for the Allies. We want to sce Germany on 
her knees. And we are hoping the Allics will win. Tell 
your people that the United States is for the Allies. The 
man who would take the side of Germany and publicly 
announce it would be hooted and derided. The people are for 
the Allies, and attempts by our Government to favour 
Germany would be protested against by the people.—I am, 
Bir, &., Cuas. Sims, 
Hotel Whitley, Emporia, Kansas, January 22nd. 


[We greatly regret that owing to reasons of space we are 
only able to give a small selection from the large number 
of able and striking letters called forth by our article, “A 
Great Danger.” In accordance with our practice, we have 
accorded a larger space to our critics than to our through- 
and-through supporters over the water. We must, however, 
take the opportunity to thank, from the bottom of our 
hearts, the writers of the many kind and sympathetic letters 
we have received from American readers. ‘They show in many 
eases an extraordinarily clear understanding of the position we 
desired to take up—a position not of hostility, but of warning. 
Our object was, if possible, to prevent what would be the 
extreme calamity of serious friction between the two branches 
of our race. Happily very few of our severest critics show 
anything approaching a vindictive spirit. ‘They reprove us, as 
of course they have a perfect right to do, if they think reproof 
required, but at any rate they do not represent us as hostile 
to America or its people because we condemn the policy, or 
want of policy, of the Washington Executive. On the whole, 
our American postbag mukes us feel that our warning article 
bas been fully justified by the result. Americans are not the 
kind of people who forget the ties of old and well-tried friend- 
ship becauso of honest differences, or because of a chance word 
too hot, it may be, from the furnace, They know and respect 
the Spectator’s record in regard to America, even if they 
cannot agree with it at the moment.— Ep. Spectator. ] 





AMERIOA AND THE WAR. 
{To rus Emron oy rue “Srrcraton.”] 

S1n,—The writer has just returned from a trip across the 
United States, and thought possibly your readers might be 
interested in a few lines from him concerning American senti- 
ment regarding the war. I warn you I shall be very frank. 
In good times Americans have their sympathies, but when 
times get hard (and they are getting harder every day) 
most of us sympathize with our pocket-books. There 
is no question but that Germany is vastly more popular 
now than in September. Among well-informed people 
of the better class it is generally conceded that Germany 
cannot be beaten, and that the outcome of the war will 
either be a draw or else Germany will be victorious. Although 
the Government is doing everythiug possible to keep any one 
from starting anything, there is a daily increasing fear that 
Germany will attack the United States if she is victorious. 
Some people (and they ought to know better) believe that 
England is trying to involve the United States in the war so 
as to give England a loophole to get out of it under the best 
terms possible. Americans do not doubt the bravery of 
English volunteer troops, but they doubt very much if they 
will be effective with a year’s training under green officers 
against the greatest fighting machine the world has ever 
known. It is like asking a man with a few months’ practice 
to play billiards with a professional. He might have plenty 
of courage, but would lack the skill—I am, Sir, &e., 

Boston, U.8S.A., January 27th. C. D. M. 

[We shall see. It was not the Peninsular soldiers, but for 
the most part very green Militiamen, who beat Napoleon's 
veterans at Waterloo. We are fully aware of the deadly 
nature of the struggle before us, but those Americans who are 
counting on us trying to make terms strangely misjudge the 
spirit of our people. If it takes us another three years, we 
shall fight it out to the end.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BACON ON SEA POWER. 

{To ruz Epiton or rus “Srreraron,”)} 
Sir,— What is the exact meaning of Bacon’s famous remark 
that “to be master of the sea is an abridgement of @ 











monarchy,” quoted in your issue of February 6th? The 
general sense no doubt is that mastery of the sea is in effect 
mastery of the world. But why is maritime supremacy, 
which from the nature of the case must be world-wide in its 
extent, desuribed as “an abridgement of a monarehy ”—i.¢, 
an epitome of sovereignty, or, as Dr. Abbott interprets the 
phrase in bis note on the passage, “a monarchy in miniature ” p 
The saying occurs in Essay No. XXIX., “ Of the True Great. 
ness of Kingdoms and Estates,” towards the end—I am 
Sir, &e., xXY¥.z- 

[The laws of England boiled down into a single book were 
called An Abridgement of the Laws, &e. The book contained 
all the laws compressed into a little space. So sea power was 
regarded by Bacon as a kind of compressed empire—a whole 
empire in a cup—“ potted” sovereignty, as-we might say 
now.—Ep. Spectator.] 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 
[To tre Enrror or tux “ Srreraton.”) 
Srr,—The sentiment, or let me say the principle, that “Stone 
walls do not a city make,” that men (&»3pes), the citizens, make 
the city, ia older than Thucydides, or even than Nikias a 
Syracuse in 413 nc. It is expressed quite clearly by 
Sophocles, Oedip. Tyran., 56, 57, and earlier than that by 
Aeschylus, Pers., 348, 349—that is, im 472 p.c. And, as the 
commentators point out, Alkaios, F’r.,22 (perhaps a bundred 
years earlier), put the same “gnome” in a nutshell, an 
achievement by no means so marvellous in a contemporary of 
Solon’s. You may find the references in Bloomfield’s note to 
Thue., VIL, 77, from whom they passed on to Poppo. The 
parallel in Aeschylus bas, by the way, a special interest at 
the present moment, when the retirement of the Belgian 
Government to Le Havre and the devastation of Belgium 
by the Prussians must recall, to every student of Greek 
history, the evacuation of Athens, the flight to Salamis and 
Peloponnesus, before the barbarous hosts of Xerxes in 
480 s.c. Buta mightier and more lovely Athens arose from 
the waters of Salamis. The State of Belgium is still, as 
Cardinal Mercier has reminded the world, in being, though 
ita capital is in the enemy’s bands, its altars and its homes 
desolate. Prosit omen !—I am, Sir, &c., 
University College, Oxford. ReernaED W. Macay, 





“NOSCITUR A SOCIIS.” 
[To tux Eptror or tee “Srzcraton.”"} 

Srr,—A few days ago the Morning Post published the pro- 
gramme of an organization calling iteelf (if my memory 
serves me) the “Union of Democratic Control,” designed 
apparently to exert some influence upon the terms of peace 
when the appropriate time arrives. Among the organizers of 
this “Union” whose names were published are Messrs, 
Norman Angell, Ramsay MacDonald, and Keir Hardie, and 
also Vernon Lee. This last name probably is that which 
is assumed as a nom de guerre by Miss Violet Paget, who, 
in the New York Evening Post of October 8th, 1914, made a 
virulent attack on the British Government for its “ part in the 
great European struggle,” more particularly deseribed in the 
Spectator of October 24th, 1914, p. 556. Some pains were 
taken to bring the letter in which this description was given 
to the notice of Miss Paget. If she bas made any answer to 
it in the English Press, I have not seen it. If the “ Union of 
Democratie Control” expects to exert any influence upon the 
terms of peace, it will have to eall into its counsels the friends 
of England, not its enemies.—I am, Sir, &., 8. R. H, 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 

[To tne Epiron ov tue “Spreeraron.”} 
Srm,—May I raise a plea? A large number of National 
Reserve men are scattered throughout Territorial units now 
serving at home. These men have, by very reason of their 
years, in many eases built up businesses, large or small as the 
ease may be. These men hare home ealls which, I think, 
entitle them to more leave than those unmarried lads whose 
home ties are not nearly so strong. Yet the authorities treat 
them all asone unit as far as leave is concerned, which is not, 
I think, quite fair. The call of duty has meant very great 
sacrifices indeed to a large number of National Reservists; 
how great those sacrifices really are authority itself can never 
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know. The best recompense is the right of more leave.—I am, 
Sir, &c., AN ORDERLY SERGEANT. 

[If we may do so without incurring any military censure, 
we desire to recommend the consideration of this suggestion 
to commanding officers, in whose hands we presume all matters 
of leave rest.—Eb. Spectator. } 





RIFLEMEN FORM! 
[To rae Epiror or THe “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—Are there not in this country a large number of retired 
Volunteers and Territorials who are expert rifle shots and 
possess private Service rifles who might be organized into a 
National Guard for the defence of this country? The expert 
rifle shot is a valuable national asset at this time. At the 
lowest estimate, I should think there are two thousand riflemen 
above military age, who, besides being efficient marksmen, 
have done anything from four to ten years’ training. It seems 
to me that these men should be formed into corps and 
recognized by the War Office. Otherwise they will be treated 
as non-combatants, and, in the event of an emergency, will 
be expected to go through the humiliating experience of 
handing over their arms to tbe local authorities. I shall, 
perhaps, be told that these trained riflemen might join the 
Volunteer Training Corps. But if these trained men are 
io be of any value it seems to me to be important 
that they should be organized into one body and be made 
ready to meet any emergency.—I am, Sir, Ac., 

30 Whitelow Road, GEORGE Biawoop. 

Chorlion-cum-Hordy, Manchester. 

[A Crack-Shot Corps, every member of which could hit a 
man at a mile without fail, would be a very valuable body, 
no matter what the accumulated ages of its members. We 
cannot, however, see what possible reason there is why in 
London and our great cities Crack-Shot Corps should not be 
formed of men owning their own rifles. They must, of course, 
be uffiliated to the Central. It would be most unwise, nay, 
impossible, to set up yet another independent type of Home 
Guard.—Ep. Spectator.] 





HOME GUARDS: A VOICE FROM VENEZUELA. 
(To rae Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”’) 

Srr,—I enclose cheques amounting to £39 9s., being a sub- 
scription from the British residents in Caracas, Venezuela, 
to the “ Spectator Home Guards Fund.” Iam instructed by 
the subscribers, most of whom, could they be at home, would 
be members of the “Home Guards,” to wish you every 
success in your patriotic endeavours. A list of the subscribers 
is attached.—I am, Sir, &c., G. W. Murray. 

Apartado de Correo, 382, Caracas, Venezuela, 

January 18th. 

[Help from so far in a good cause is doubly blessed. The 
names of the oversea Britons who realize the value of the 
Home Guards movement will be found in our list of 
subscriptions for the Spectator Home Guards Fund.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





VENEREAL DISEASE AND THE ARMY—AN 

APPEAL. 
[To tux Epitor or 1He “ Srecrator.’’] 
S1r,—The National Council of Public Morals, of which I am 
the President, has determined to issue to the men of His 
Majesty's Forces the enclosed booklet prepared for us by Dr. 
Giles. I bave given special care to the matter myself, as lam 
satisfied that any publication on this vital subject must be 
most wisely drawn up if more harm than good is not to be 
the result. I consider that Dr. Giles has succeeded admirably. 
The essentials which he has, in my judgment, kept in view 
are :— 

(1) The recognition of the fact, to which I can bear personal 
witness from many years’ close association with them, that the 
desire of our young soldiers is just as great for clean living as is 
that of any other set of men of whatever class in life. 

(2) That healthy knowledge of certain dangers is a help in a 
difficult time of temptation, and that every man has the right to 
such assistance. 

(3) That the part which religion has to play in this matter is to 
show that true manhood is the expectation of God for us, and that 
He will stand by any child of His who finds that his passions are 
too strong for him. 

(4) That it is the surest way of spoiling the full beauty of a 
great love for a good woman to have helped to hurt the character 
and lower the purity of any member of her sex, 





We want at least £500 in order to place this pamphlet in 
the hands of the men of His Majesty’s Forces. If you, Sir, 
approve of our effort, I hope you will lend us your powerfu! 
support. We think it is a manly effort on behalf of men. I 
may add that Mrs. Mary Scharlieb, M.D., so well known for 
her scientific and sympathetic work to every one who values 
true womanhood, has provided us with a similar appeal to 
her own sex, equally valuable, of which we hope also to issue 
many thousands.—Thanking you for giving space to this 
letter, I am, Sir, &c., H. R. Brrmineuam. 

Bishopscroft, Birmingham. 

[We have read the pamphlet by Dr. Giles of which the Bishop 
of Birmingham speaks. In our opinion, he does not in the 
least exaggerate its merits. The clear, sane, and straight- 
forward style in which it is written is a model for all suclz 
appeals. Though it is animated by a truly religious spirit, there 
is not a trace of religious patronage, and it would be as bene- 
ficial to a professed agnostic as toa Christian. Its simplicity 
and sincerity are so apparent that the most sensitive 
lad could read it without shyness or, again, without the 
sense of being preached at. We note with special satisfaction 
that it dwells upon the duty of any person infected at once 
doing his best to get cured by seeking sound medical advice 
and help. We trust that the Bishop will quickly obtain the 
money needed for giving a wide publicity to the pamphlet 
Any inquiries in regard to the pamphlet and how to obtain it 
should be addressed, not to us, but to the Secretary of the 
National Council of Public Morals, 42 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.—Ep. Spectator. } 





WAR AND WASTE. 
(To tae Epiror ov tus “ Srectaror.”’] 
S1r,—In your last issue you say that “it is essential that no 
bread should be thrown away,” and suggest an appeal to the 
housewives. May I suggest that it is the men, not the women, 
who are wasteful? Have you any idea of the appalling waste 
which is going on at the soldiers’ camps? I can assure you 
that the farmers or contractors who remove the waste have 
kept in some cases over one hundred pigs this winter with the 
good food, chiefly bread, which is thrown away. A few 
inquiries in the neighbourhood of any of these camps will 
prove the truth of my assertion. Why should the women be 
urged to use up all odds and ends while men throw away 
whole loaves uncut ?—I am, Sir, X&c., 
An Eneuisno Hovsewirs. 

[We apologize and crave leave to amend our plea. We 
trust that the women of England will force all men under 
their control—and, as Cicero says somewhere, which of us is 
not P—to be less wasteful. As to the camps, a deputation of 
women would easily frighten the regimental authorities into 
better order.—Eb. Spectator. } 





FUEL SUPPLIES IN WAR TIME. 
(To tus Ep:ror oy rue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—The following two paragraphs from the current Press 
deserve to be noted by all interested in the use of fuel, whether 
in the domestic grate, the steam boiler, or the factory 
furnace :— 

“TareaTeNeD Coal Famine IN THE Mipitanps.—Birmingham 
and the Midlands generally are threatened with a coal famine. 
Not only are householders menaced, but manufacturers cannot 
obtain regular supplies, and if the present scarcity continues some 
of them will have to close down. ... A variety of causes have 
contributed to this, the most important of which probably is the 
deficiency of miners, owing to enlistment.” 

“ Amsterdam, January 28th.—An order to economize coal has 
been issued by the German railway administration at Essen. It 
has further been officially — out to housewives that coke 
» . much cheaper form of fuel than coal and gives a better 

eat. 

Here is a point certainly where we may well learn from the 
enemy. It cannot be too widely known—not only by house- 
wives, but by factory managers and other large users of fuel 
—that there are in many districts full stocks of coke; that it 
is, at the same price per ton as coal, a much cheaper form of 
fuel, as a much larger percentage of its weight is readily 
combustible material; that in kitchen ranges “ broken” coke 
is particularly useful; and that recent experiments have 
demonstrated that coke can be advantageously employed for 
steam raising with but slight variations in the furnace 





arrangements, It is therefore to the advantage both of the 
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community and of the individual at the same time that the 
fullest possible use should be made of our coke supplies.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A Sropent or Fuse, Economics. 


2/lsr ESSEX R.H.A. BATTERY—A LETTER OF 
THANKS. 
[To tus Eprrok or tue “ Sprcrator.”’]} 
Srr,—I write again to thank those of your readers who have 
so cordially responded to the appeal in the Spectator of 
Jannary 9th for the men of this Reserve unit now called 
2/Ist Essex R.H.A. Battery. I have received gifts and loans 
of saddlery and harness which have been and are still of the 
greatest use and help. Presents have also been sent of money, 
books, magazines, a musical instrument, and games of all 
sorts, which have been most keenly appreciated. The following 
is the list of those who have so kindly contributed: Sir T. 
fowell Buxton, Bart., Miss Neve, Mrs. Goodwin, Mrs. Peyton, 
Major Bell, Proctor Dilworth, Esq., Mrs. Clowes, E, Perronet 
Thomas, Esq., E. M. Angus, Esq., Captain McConnel, the 
Rev. H. Ker, Mrs. Palmer, Miss E. Dennis, Miss Long, and 
H. Nicholson, Esq. All these I wish to thank on bebalf of 
the officers and men. Thanks to the response to the appeal 
for saddlery and supplies from other sources, I have now got 
sufficient. What are greatly needed still, till the official 
suppliea are forthcoming, are shirts and socks, and also trace 
harness, and I should therefore be glad of any old double 
harness which could readily be adapted. I hope you may find 
room for this letter, as you were kind enough to put in my 
previous appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., O'Hagan, Captain 
(Commanding 2/lst Essex R.H.A.). 

Headquarters, 2/1st Essex R.H.A. Battery. 

[We are delighted to hear of the battery’s progress, but 
surely it cannot be beyond the resources of Essex, and the 
parts of London specially interested in Essex, to furnish some 
sound trace harness. In all probability it is only a question 
of making those who could satisfy the need realize that it 
exists,—Ep. Spectaior.] 








“IL MIRACOLO DI KITCHENER.” 
[To tus Eprror ov rue “ Spxcraroz.”’] 
Sir,—In your issue cf January 30th you quote a paragraph 
from the Temps in praise of England’s New Army, and you 
add; “ We are delighted to read this tribute.” You may like 
to see the enclosed article, occupying a whole sheet of the 
Secolo (February 3rd), under the title: “Il millione di Inglesi 
é pronto—un magnifico episodio di volonti ed energia 
nazionale.” It will reach you rather late, but the subject of 
it will not grow old “from this day to the ending of the 
world.” Not only what Signor Gastone Chiesi, the writer of 
this article, calls “11 Miracolo di Kitchener,” but the British 
Army at every stage since the first “happy few” landed in 
France (I shall never forget my own emotion on seeing the 
Black Watch at Boulogne on August 14th), has been followed 
with intelligent and enthusiastic appreciation by all the best 
writers, civil and military, in the Italian Press.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EveLtyn MartTInenao CErSARESCO, 
Salé, Lago di Garda. 





FROM BORDIGHBRA TO WURTTEMBERG. 

(To tue Eprror oF THe “Srxecrator.”] 
Srr,—I venture to send you the copy of a letter that may 
interest you. My futher wrote from Bordighera, in Italy, to 
a friend at Hampton Court enclosing a note to another 
friend. Instead of this letter being delivered in Hampton 
Court, it was returned to him at Bordighera from Gmiind, 
Wiirttemberg, by a certain Emil Fuss, who takes the oppor- 
tunity of writing a pleasant commentary on the situation in 
general! How the letters from Bordighera to Hampton Court 
became “included” in the letter to Wiirttemberg it is difficult 
to imagine :— 

“A strange circumstance brings your two letters to my hand, 
they were included in another letter directed to me. As in 
Germany we have learned to respect also our enemies, I send 
you back your lotters, being unable to send them directly to 
England, Closed letters are not allowed to send them in foreign 
countries in the present war-time, so I was obliged to open your 
letter and send it back opened joined to my own. As the 
Censor authorities are very severe (with right) I had first 
to read our letters if I can afford to send them back. I 
think the Censor will no find any objection to it. Having 
known the contents I cannot avoid to make a commentary. 
First, I wish you, dear Sir, to be as healthy as our Emperor. I 
cannot understand that well educated and instrueted English 





people likely may believe such funny and laughful things about 
our Emperor; our Emperor knows very well what he does. He ig 
in the full possessing of his intellectual capacities, and as heaithy 
as every one could wish to be. He divides all which happens and 
had happened in Germany with the latest man in the street, and 
every man in Germany feels himself united to the Emperor in 
one thought. You say you would not carry on your shoulders the 
responsibility for this iniquitous war. Neither I, nor every one in 
Germany. The only man who could avoid the war was your 
Minister Grey. But he did nothing; he incited the Russians and 
engaged himself to attack Germany by land and by sea. The 
Russians and the French had never had the courage to attack 
Germany without being sure of the help of England. And why 
England helps? Because England does not think other things 
than to destroy Germany. The traditional politics of England hag 
always been to defeat the strongest nation on the Continent; that 
was first the Spanish, then the French, and now it is Germany. 
Germany must, be destroyed because Germany works and proceeds 
honestly working, and makes feel his compotition, and wishes 
finally, in base of his high civilization and culture, be treated on 
equal ground by England. What have German people done in 
the interest of good relations with England! This good people 
believed that England and Germany could rule the world, but 
they did not think that England will rule the world alone and 
not have competitors. Therefore England refused always any 
agreoment with Germany in base of his programme fo rule the 
world alone. But God knows tho true, and He knows the time 
to come for every nation to fall when they are full of superby. 
The responsibility of that dreadful war falls on your politicians. 
Don’t think that Italy and Rumania will interfere in your 
favour. Why should they doit? Only for correcting the errors 
of English politics you would like that new flots of blood had to 
be flown. Very English indeed.—Yours truly and respectfully 
enemy, (Signed) Emm Fuss.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., H. C. M. 





TWO IDEAS. 
(To rue Epiror ov tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—May I express two ideas? (1) Germany is now pro- 
voking neutrals to war so that she may admit defeat by over- 
whelming numbers. (2) The sole object of her going to war 
was to get Belgium at all costs.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. 





GENERAL U. 8S. GRANT. 
{To tae Epitorn oy tus “ Spscraror,.”’] 

Sir,—The revival of discussion on the character of Ulysses 
Grant evoked by the publication of General King’s book, The 
True Ulyeses 8. Grant, brings back to my memory a passage 
in his Personal Memoirs (New York, 1885), which, describing 
as it does his feelings before his first expected fight and the 
efiect of that experience upon him, seems now worthy of being 
recalled. I do not myself recollect any general who thus 
candidly expresses the emotions that swayed his mind as he 
approached the enemy whom he expected to find awaiting him. 
The name of the Confederate officer against whom he was 
moving was Colonel Thomas Harris. These are General 
Grant’s words (Vol. L., p. 249) :— 

“As we approached the brow of the hill from which it was 

expected that we should see Harris’s camp, and possibly find his 
men ready formed to meet us, my heart kept getting higher and 
higher until it felt to me as though it was in my throat. I would 
have given anything then to have been back in Illinois, but I had not 
the moral courage to halt and consider what to do; I kept right 
on. When we reached a point from which the valley below was 
in full view, I halted. The place where Harris had been encamped 
a few days before was still there and the marks of a recent 
encampment were plainly visible, but the troops were gone. My 
heart resumed its place. It occurred to me at once that Harris 
had been as much afraid of meas I had been of him. This was a 
view of the question which I had never taken before; but it was 
one I never forgot afterwards. From that event to the closo of 
the war I never experienced trepidation upon confronting an 
enemy, although I always felt more or lesa anxiety. I never for- 
got that he had as much reason to fear my forces as I had his. 
The lesson was valuable.” 
It is interesting to contrast this temperament with that of 
Wellington, which, in the midst of the battle of Salamanca, 
could prompt the Duke to say confidently: “Mon cher 
Alava, Marmont est perdu!” and later to Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset : “I am going to take a rest; when the French reach 
that copse, wake me.” “Then he lay down ... and was 
fast asleep in a minute.” (Maxwell's Wellington, Vol. I, 
pp. 282-3).—I am, Sir, &e., A. C. Yate. 

The Athenxum. 





‘WHAT I FOUND OUT IN THE HOUSE OF A 
GERMAN PRINCE.” 
[To rue Eviron or tux “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Our attention has been attracted to a review in your 
issue of February 6th of the book which we have recently 
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published entitled What I Found Out in the House of a 
German Prince. Your reviewer suggests that the book 
should not be “taken too seriously,” and adds: “we should 
be sorry to place any great reliance upon its anonymous 
author’s historical accuracy.” As this suggestion might be 
taken by your readers as casting some reflection upon our 
good faith as publishers, we should be glad if you would 
make it known that, before publishing the book, we received 
a written guarantee from the author that every word of it 
We think you will agree that no publisher could do 
CHAPM’4N AND HALL, Ltp. 

(ArrHur Warp, Managing Director.) 
11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


[We believe the author of Gulliver’s Travels was prepared 
to guarantee the truth of every word in that famous work. 
In spite of that, we have always sympathized with the Irish 
Bishop who declared ‘that for his part he didn’t believe one 
half of it..—Ep. Spectator.} 


was true. 
more.—We are, Sir, &c., 





“AINSLIE GORE: A SKETCH FROM LIFE”— 
FACT, NOT FICTION. 
[To tus Epitor or tur “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent “C. L. D.,” in your issue of last 
week, assumes that Ainslie Gore is “ fiction,” and that of “an 
equivocal type” as trying to arouse the reader’s sympathetic 
interest by “a work of fiction carefully dressed up to look 
like fact.” In the interests of the author, we beg to say that, 
as indicated in the sub-title, “ A Sketch from Life,” the book 
is, we have every assurance, fact throughout, every incident 
being true and the conversations having taken place with the 
author, often noted at the time and always easily recalled. 
All the country characters ure or were old friends of the 
author. The only fiction in the book is the fictitious name 
“ Ainslie Gore.” Your reviewer was right, in common with 
the Press generally, in accepting the work as genuine 
biography. In reviewing it the Field spoke of the book as 
“an exceedingly interesting life sketch of a member of an old 
Gloucestershire family.”—We are, Sir, &c., 
15 Waterloo Place, S.W. Sarna, EvpER, anp Co. 





FREE CHURCHMEN AND WELSH CHURCH 
DISENDOW MENT. 
Tau following letter has been issued to the Free Church 
wiuisters and official laymen in view of the introduction of 
«second Suspensory Bill dealing with the Welsh Church in 
the House of Lords on the 18th inst. :— 


“ Corriebruach House, Pitlochry, 
February 11th, 1915. 

My pear Sir,-—It has been impossible for me to communicate 
personally with all those who replied to my last letter on the 
question of the Disendowment of the Welsh Church. I greatly 
appreciate many of the letters I received, and especially some 
which came from those who differed from my action to a greater 
or less degree, 

Dr. Scott Lidgett, in the Methodist Times of last September, 
pointed out that the Suspensory Act which both parties agreed to 
carry postponed the operation of the Home Rule Act for a 
definite period after the termination of the war. The Act dealt, 
as he said, much more harshly with the Church in Wales. It only 
postponed the Disendowment until September 18th, or the end of 
the war, whichever should be the later date. Already poor 
parishes in which the incumbent has died since the war began 
carry on their work under conditions of great financial difficulty, 
and the Church in Wales is condemned at once to make arrange- 
ments for dealing with the situation, unless Parliament further 
antervenes, 

Ina few days a measure will be introduced in the House of 
Lords for the postponement of the Welsh Act on similar lines to 
the postponement of the Home Rule Act. I feel so strongly, after 
the response I have roceived to my letter, and especially the 
many letters from those who did not sign the Memorial, but were 
wiliing for this postponement, that it is desirable there should be 
an expression of opinion from Free Churehmen with reference to 
this new Suspensory Bill, to make it easier for the Government to 
put the two measures, Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment, 
on the same basis. 

I therefore venture to ask if you will fill in the enclosed post- 
card, so that I may inform the Prime Minister of the attitude of 
representative Free Churchmen on this question. This letter is 
only being sent to those with whom I had previously com- 
municated. 

The Rey. Arnold Thomas, of Bristol, in a letter written last 
month to the Press, says: ‘We dislike excessively the thought of 
pressing unduly a claim upon our fellow Christians, which, how- 
ever convinced we may be of ite intrinsic justice, appears to them 


an accomplished fact, and having regard to the existing situation 
in the country, it isa question with many as to whether it is worth 
while to insist upon Disendowment,’ 

After paying a deserved tribute to the warmheartedness of our 
Welsh brethren, he expresses his conviction of their wish to live 
side by side in goodwill and affection with their Anglican 
brethren, and affirms that this solution—the abandonment of Dis- 
endowment—‘ would bring us great happiness, especially in these 
days of public trouble and common danger, and would be a thing 
that would make for peace, and for a peace that would not be 
without honour.’ If these words are not a mere dream, but aro 
wise counsel from one whose life’s work has given him a claim to 
be heeded, are we not all called to do what lies in our power to 
achieve such a consummation ? 

In order that there may be time to consider this question in all 
its relations, I hope that, whether you agreed with my original letter 
or not, you will now express your willingness for the absolute 
postponement of the present Act in all its bearings, on the same 
lines as the postponement which has been quabel for the Home 
Rule Act, 

I may say that I received considerably over twelve hundred 
and fifty signatures to the last Memorial, as a number 
came in after the Memorial had been forwarded to the Prime 
Minister. Of these over seven hundred and fifty were ministers 
and over five hundred and forty laymen. They include the names 
of Baptist, Congregationalist, and Methodist ministers known over 
the whole world, Sir Edward Fry, Chairman of the Conciliation 
Committee, and some of the most distinguished of the 
Nonconformist laymen.—Yours faithfully, Henry 8, Lunn.” 





ROCK PLANTS AND THE WOUNDED. 
(To ras Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”"} 
Sir,—I venture to ask if you would insert the following appeal to 
provide comforts for the wounded. I have in my Abbey Garden 


at Much Wenlock a great quantity of herbaceous and choice rock 
plants. I should be glad to send out in the early spring collections 
of these, correctly named. Selections from 5s. to £5 and upwards. 
All packages and boxes will be sent to purchasers by rail (R. P. 
rate), therefore in all cases the full address and station should be 
mentioned in letter conveying order, and a stamped postcard 
enclosed, with full postal address, so that I may give notice when 
box is despatched.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Lady) Caruerins Mitnes Gasxa_u. 
The Abbey, Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expreseed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the malier or point of view 








is considered of suficient interest and imporlance to warrant 
publication, 
THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 


Supscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fieet Street, London, E.C, Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.”* All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns, 
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THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secrerany: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








POETRY. 


“WOUNDED BEFORE THE WAR.” 





BADGES FOR THE MEDICALLY UNFIT. 


(Suggested. by a phrase in Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s letter accompanying 
his Badges for recruits rejected on medical grounds printed in the 
“ Spectator,” October 3rd, 1914.) 


WERE you ploughed for the sake of an inch of height, 

Spun in your medical test, 

Told you couldn’t go out to fight 

Because of a flaw in your teeth—or sight— 

Or chest? ... 

What do you think’s your duty, then? 
repine ? 

Or to look for a way to help the men who're fit for the fighting 
line ? 


To grumble and 


There’s many a man been spun like you 
And told to stay behind, 
Many a man who’s keen and true 
With wheezy lungs, or a joint askew, 
Or blind. ... 
Pocket your pride, and set your jaw! 
It isn’t the time to whine! 
Do what you can to help the War, and those in the fighting 
line. 


One needn't be slugged by a splintered shell 
To cherish one’s British pride! 
Some can charge in the teeth of Hell— 
Others can do their share as well 
Outside! 
“Wounded before the war began,” 
Your job may be just as fine, 
Doing your share as an earnest man behind the fighting line. 


Some must work while the War goes on 
(There’s stacks of work to do!) 
And the daily duty dawns anon 
Though glamour and glory be dead and gone 
For you— 
The chance to die on the field of fame may not be yours or 
mine, 
But—a Briton’s a Briton all the same—even behind the line! 


Mporokoso, N. Rhodesia. CuLLEN GOULDsBURY. 








BOOKS. 
Sennen 
MR. KIPLING ON THE NEW ARMY.* 
Mr. Rupyarp KIP.ine visited the training camps and saw 
the flower of British youth being forged into the weapon that 
is to be hurled against Germany in a few weeks, and here are 
his impressions in pages that are all too brief. We have called 
the Army a weapon, but Mr. Kipling, as any one might guess, 
saw the troops in the making rather as a highly animate piece 
of mechanism. He takes that mechanism to pieces, examines 





in Training. By Budyard Kipling. London; Macmillan 


* The New Arm 
and Co, (6d, net, 








each part, dwells affectionately on its name, states its functions, 
and seems to see a vision of the whole when the parts will be 
reassembled and driven by human intellect, courage, and good. 
will. His narrative is a high-spirited account of a higi.. 
spirited undertaking. If Mr. Kipling had ever shown the 
least sign of ageing, one would have to say, first of all, that 
his visit to the camps had made him young again. He glories 
in the spectacle of vigorous young men fitting themselves for 
their supremely honourable sacrifice. Of those who die we 
shall be able to say that at all events they lived. There cay 
be no doubt about that. Such an Army as this was never seen 
before. For physique, goodwill, and intelligence it has never 
been equalled unless it was, on a small scale, in Cromwell's 
Tronsides. 

In several ways the difference between the old Army and 
the new comes out in Mr. Kipling’s narrative. We must not 
even seem, however, to say anything in dispraise of the old 
Army. We believe that the Expeditionary Force which 
retreated from Mons and turned like a tiger on its enemy 
at the Marne is the most highly trained and skilful Army the 
world has ever seen. But its creation was a process of time; 
independent action had become an instinct from untiring 
habit, and had been instilled by the infinite patience of its 
officers. The New Army is being quickly fashioned, and its 
average of brain-power and its enthusiasm for the end in view 
match the emergency. Mr. Kipling quotes a military police- 
man, who stood by him while he watched some drilling, as 
saying: “ The more a man has in his head, the harder it is for 
him to manage his carcass—at first.” That is radically true 
of military drill. The man of trained intelligence wants 
to think the movements out for himself. He wants to 
understand in half an hour the reasons for this and 
that, whereas the ordinary recruit of peace time is content 
to become perfect in his drill when wecks and months 
have made every movement a kind of reflex muscular 
action. The result is the same in the end. But perbaps to 
the man of brains drill seems even more complicated at first 
than it seems to the man who does not trouble to think. He 
tries to argue himself into a finished performance directly the 
reason of everything is plain to him, and to his astonishment 
he finds a paralysis falling on him at the explosive words of 
command; the movements have not yet had time to become 
instinctive. Then he might appreciate the words of a certain 
instructor who said: “ You are sure to go wrong if you try 
to think it out ””—a comforting but also a hard saying. All 
this is suggested dramatically in the following episode :— 

“Presently, in the drift of the foot-traffic down the road, there 
came another grey-haired man, one foot in a bright slipper, which 
showed he was an old soldier cherishing a sore toe. He drew 
alongside and considered these zealous myriads. ‘Good?’ said I, 
deferentially. ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Very good’—then, half to him- 
self: ‘Quite different, though.’ A pivot-man near us had shifted 
a little, instead of marking time, on the wheel. His face clouded, 
his lips moved. Obviously he was cursing his own clumsiness. 
‘That's what I meant,’ said the veteran. ‘Innocent! Innocent! 
Mark you, they ain’t doin’ it to be done with itand get off. They’re 
doin’ it because—because they want to do it.’ ‘Wakeup! Wake 
up there, Isherwood!’ This was a young subaltern’s reminder 
flung at a back which straightened itself. That one human name 
coming up out of all that maze of impersonal maneeuvring stuck 
in the memory like wreckage on the ocean. ‘ An’ it wasn’t ’ardly 
even necessary to caution Mister Isherwood,’ my companion com- 
mented. ‘ Prob’ly he’s bitterly ashamed of ’imself.’” 

Several times we can see Mr. Kipling’s mind working in joyful 
wonder at the extraordinarily mingled draught of military 
fishes which has come into the net of the War Office. “ When 
companies numbered off one could hear the tone and accent 
of every walk in life, and maybe half the counties of England, 
from the deep-throated ‘Woon’ of the North to the sharp, 
half-whistled Devonshire ‘Tu.’” Again, Mr. Kipling states 
the same fact not in terms of accent but of occupation :— 

“But when the grousing gets beyond a certain point—say at 
three a.m., in steady wet, with the tent-pegs drawing like false 
teeth—the nephew of the insurance-agent asks the cousin of the 
baronet to inquire of the son of the fried-fish vendor what the 
stevedore’s brother and the tutor of the public school joine! 
the Army for. Then they sing ‘Somewhere the Sun is Shining’ 
till the Sergeant Ironmonger’s assistant cautions them to drown 
in silence or the Lieutenant Telephone-appliances-manufacturer 
will speak to them in the morning.” 

One thing which the New Army has to learn in a different 
way from ordinary recruits is the uselessness of “inde- 
pendence” as ordinarily understood. Independence which 
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the borders within which it rightly works, is, of course, 
another thing altogether. Mr. Kipling says of the new 
recruits :— fies 

“They are what is called ‘independent’—a civilian weakness 
which they will learn to blush over in a few months, and to dis- 
courage among later recruits ; but they are also very quick to pick 
up dodges and tricks that make a man more comfortable in camp 
life, and their domestic routine runs on wheels. It must have 
beon hard at first for civilians to seo the necessity for that con- 
tinuous, apparently pernickity, house-maiding and ‘following-up’ 
which is vital to the comfort of large bodies of men in confined 

narters. In civil life men leave these things to their womenfolk, 
but where women are not, officers, = ee tents, fect, and such- 
like, develop a she-side to their head, and evidently make their 
non-commissioned officers and men develop it too. A good soldier 
is always a bit of an old maid. But, as I heard a private say to 
a sergeant in the matter of some kit ehucked into a corner: ‘ Yo’ 
eanna keep owt redd up ony proper gate on a sand-hill.’ To whom 
his superior officer: ‘Ab know yo’ canna, but yo’ mun try, Billy.” 
And Heaven knows they are trying hard enough—men, n.c.0.’s, 
and officers—with all the masked and undervoiced effort of our 
peoples when we are really at work.” 
The professional sense of the word “soldiering,” which for 
some soldiers means polishing buttons and so forth, is thus 
geen to have more penetration than one might have supposed. 
Even such men as the Canadians, who are half soldiers 
already in handiness, soon learn that independence of the 
wrong sort will not do. One Canadian officer said: “Just 
because we were all used to looking after ourselves in civil 
life we used to send parties out without rations. And the 
partics used to go too! And we expected the boys to look 
after their own feet. But we're wiser now.” 

Another thing the soldier of the New Army discovers is that 
a great deal of rubbish has long been talked by not very well 
educated civilians about the Army. Mr. Kipling came across 
young men who discussed with amused contempt the views of 
their elders who in time past had warned them of the sin of 
soldiering. Here is a little ecene with the same moral :— 

“The corporal toid a tale of a clergyman in a Midland town 
who, only a year ago, on the occasion of some manwuvres, preached 
asermon warning his flock to guard their womenfolk against the 
soldiers. ‘And when you think—when you know,’ said the 
corporal, ‘ what life in those little towns really is!’ He whistled. 
‘Seo that old landau,’ said he, opening the door of an ancient 
wreck jammed againsta wall. ‘That's two of our chaps’ dressinz- 
room. They don’t care to be billeted, so they sleep ‘tween the 
landau and the wall. It’s handier for their work, too. Work 
eomes in at all hours. I wish I was cavalry. There’s some use in 
eursing a horse.’ Truly, it’s an awful thing to belong to a service 
where speech brings no alleviation. ‘You!’ A private with 
callipers turned from the bench by the windew. ‘ You'd die out- 
side of a garage. But what you said about civilians and soldiers 
is all out of date now.” Tho sergeant of Regulars permitted him- 
self a small, hidden smile. The private with the eallipers had 
beon some twelve weeks a soldier. ‘I don’t say it isn’t,’ said the 
corporal, ‘I’m saying what it used to be.” ‘We-ell,’ the private 
screwed up the callipers, ‘didn’t you feel a little bit that way 

ourself—when you were a civilian?’ ‘I—I don’t think I did.’ 
corporal was taken aback. ‘I don’t think I ever thought 
about if.” ‘Ah!’ There you are!’ said the private, very drily. 
Some one laughed in the shadow of the landau dressing-room, 
* Anyhow, we're all in it now, Private Percy,’ said a voice. There 
must be a good many thousand conversations of this kind being 
heid all over England nowadays. Our breed does not warble much 
about patriotism or Fatherland, but it has a wonderful sense of 
justice, even when its own shortcomings are concerned.” 
There are some excellent pictures of the new artillery at work, 
learning hard, silently, and quickly; of railway patrol work— 
work which is always uneventful, but of which we should 
appreciate the value in a few hours if ever it ceased; of the 
amusing conflict of pride, class prejudice, jealousy (or what- 
ever it is) between the cotton interest and the coal interest 
among the Lancashire recruits; of the Indians in eamp; and 
of much else. And when one has become acquainted with all 
these scenes, and with the spirit in which this unpreeedented 
act of creation is being conducted, one is puzzled whether 
the more to despise or to condole with the young man of 
military age who has deliberately stood aloof :— 

“The old safe instinct saves us from triumph and exultation. 
But what will be the position in years to come of the young man 
who has deliberately elected to outcast himself from this all- 
embracing brotherhood? What of his family, and, above all, what 
of his descendants, when the books have been closed and the last 
balance struck of sacrifice and sorrow in every hamlet, village, 
parish, suburb, city, shire, district, province, and Dominion 
throughout the Empire?” 

As one also of America’s poets has said :-— 
“ When the brown soldiers eome back from the borders, 
How wiil he look while his features they scan ? 
How will he feel when he gets marching orders, 
Signed by his lady-love, sweet little man ?” 





SIR ALFRED LYALL’S LATER ESSAYS.* 

Tue late Sir Alfred Lyall bad touched life at many points, as 
a man of action, an admmnistrator, a thinker, a sebolar, and @ 
poet, and the wide range of his interests is reflected in this 
volume, which contains the eseays and addresses be wrote 
or delivered from 1894 onwards. It ia true that literary 
themes predominate, but in every one the criticism is rein- 
forced by first-hand experience in the arena of action. He had 
not only lived through the Matiny, but served with dis- 
tinction as a volunteer. His Asiatic Studies show bow deeply 
he bad penetrated into the mysticism of the East. His poems, 
amateurish in workmanship, bat rich in insight, show an 
equal appreciation of the fighting man, the philosopher, and 
the man of the world. And the same manysidedness, though 
in a mellower form, is to be found im the work of his later 
years, 

Dealing with “ Novels of Adventure and Manners ”—the 
essay appeared in the Edinburgh Review of 1894—Sir Alfred 
Lyall makes a strong point of the intluence of the Napoleonic 
Memoirs. Novelists found their most formidable competitors 
in the recorders of fact. Concurrently be notes the growth 
of precise and faithful observation in the women novelists— 
with Jane Austen at their head—who “created the decent 
story of contemporary life,” and, by discarding convention 
and abandoning mere attitudes for actions studied from life, 
accomplished for the novel of manners very mach what Scott 
at the same period did for the novel of adventure. They 
were, in short, pioneers of Realism and Naturaliem. We may 
also note two judgments which, in the light of the events of 
the last twenty yeurs, need revision—that women have never 
succeeded in the novel of adventure, and that they never bave 
yet competed in the sporting novel. In the last twenty years all 
the best sporting novels, with Some Experiences of an Irish RM. 
at their head, bave been written by women. The study of 
“ English Letter-Writing in the Nineteenth Century,” as illas- 
trated in the correspondence of Lamb, Keats, Dean Stanley, 
Matthew Arnold, Edward FitzGerald, and Stevenson, is marked 
by the urbanity and sympathy which the subject demands. 
Here, as always, the writer's special opportunities lend width to 
his views. For instance, after observing that to fulfil the con- 
ditions of a fine epistolary style “ the language of a country 
must have thrown off its archaic stiffness, must have acquired 
suppleness and variety; the writer's instrument must be a 
style that combines familiarity with distinction, correctness 
of thought with easy diction ”—be adds: “it is from the lack 
of these conditions that the Asiatic world has given us no 
such letters: the material as well as the intellectual environ- 
ment is wanting.” In treating of the amusing and animated 
letter-writing at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
he lays especial stress on the autobiographical, self-revealing 
qualities of the best exponents of the art—Lamb, Coleridge, 
and Byron. And he does well to remind us of Godwin’s claim 
to grateful remembrance as a pedantic and frigid philosophiser 
who was yet the cause and subject of some of the most 
delightful and amusing letters in the English language. But 
when he yoes on to assert that the “sincerity, spontaneity, 
uncommonness, the tone of intimate brotherhood and natural 
unruly affection,” that pervade the correspondence of this 
period have almost if not quite disappeared, owing to the 
sterilizing influence of journalism, the lowering of the social 
temperature, and other causes, Sir Alfred Lyall is indulging 
in a pessimism bardly warranted by the facts. Good letters 
are still written, in spite of the typewriter, and the time bas 
not yet come to pronounce letter-writing a dead art. Some of 
the letters from the trenches are models of natural expression, 
and the aceount of the battle off the Falkland Isles, written by 
a Midshipman of sixteen, published the other day in the 
Daily News, was a masterpiece of vivid narrative. Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s disappointment with Matthew Arnold’s letters is 
natural, and be finds some happy phrases to express bis 
admiration for those of FitzGerald and Carlyle. Thus of 
Carlyle he says: “It ie this capacity for pouring out the 
soul in correspondence, for draining the bottom of one’s 
heart for a friend, which, combined with exaltation under the 
stimulus of spleen or keen sensibility, raises correspondence 
to the high-water mark of English literature.” The study of 
Thackeray is an admirable piece of sound criticism in the main. 
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But it is curious that Sir Alfred Lyall never even mentions his 
verse or The Rose and the Ring, and hia disparagement of the 
Roundabout Papers seems to us excessive. On the novels, how- 
ever, Sir Alfred Lyall is a sound guide. He is old-fashioned 
enough to assert of Barry Lyndon that, in spite of its great excel- 
lence, the book labours under the artistic disadvantage of having 
a rogue forahero. Among Thackeray's faults he notices his 
addiction to moralizing, bis anti-clerical prejudice, his rooted 
hostility to mothers-in-law, and his tendency to caricature 
meanness and insolence. But Thackeray's great qualities as 
an artist and humorist have never been more judiciously 
eulogized. Theessay on“ The Anglo-Indian Novelist” is in 
one respect disappointing, since it only makes incidental 
reference to Mr. Kipling, and was written two years before 
the appearance of Kim. But it is valuable, not merely from 
the authority with which Sir Alfred Lyall writes, but also as 
a tribute to the excellence of such unjustly forgotten 
romances as those of Meadows Taylor, William Arnold’s 
Oakfield, the anonymous Pandurang Hari, and Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s Helen Treveryan. In conclusion, Sir Alfred Lyall 
deprecates the prominence assigned in most Anglo-Indian 
novels to social activities and the military hero, and 
holds up Tolstoi’s Les Cosaques as a model for future 
imitation. 

The paper suggested by Professor Ker’s great work on Epic 
and Romance gives an admirable outline of the conditions and 
essentials of heroic poetry, with special reference to Homer, 
the Sagas, and the popular songs of the Afghans. Sir Alfred 
Lyall acutely analyses the differences between the romantic 
and the heroic styles, and illustrates the inevitable decline of 
heroic verse under the influence of civilization and the higher 
culture. But of all the literary studies none is better 
than that on Byron, which, without going all the way with 
Matthew Arnold, strongly dissents from Swinburne’s extrava- 
gant disparagement. Byron’s personality has been the great 
stumbling-block in the way of a judicial estimate of his 
claims to literary immortality. As Sir Alfred Lyall puts it, 
the present world knows more of Byron’s private history than 
of his poems. But, after making liberal deductions for his 
too exclusively worldly experience, his frequent slovenliness 
of execution, and his self-consciousness, to mention only a 
few of the defects dealt with in these pages, Sir Alfred Lyall 
insists on the splendid and generous use to which Byron 
turned his travels and observation in the East, the masculine 
brevity of his best lyrics, and the brilliancy of his satire. For 
the ephemeral infirmities of modern decadence “ the straight- 
forward virility of Byron’s best work may serve as an 
antidote,” while his high lyrical notes may help, as against 
the “ well-knit strenuous verse of extreme realism, to maintain 
elevation of tone, and to preserve the romantic tradition.” 
Sir Alfred Lyall renders full justice to the ardour, the 
luxuriant vision, and the marvellous metrical skill of Mr. 
Swinburne without overlooking the conspicuous defects of his 
qualities—his intemperate violence, his effusiveness, and his 
tendency to subordinate thought to melody. In “Frontiers 
Ancient and Modern,” based on Mr. Baddeley’s interesting 
work, The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus, and Dr. 
Pennell’s book on the wild tribes of the Afghan frontier, 
we have an admirable sketch of the career of Shamil and a 
valuable exposition of the principles of frontier policy in 
India. Of the remaining essays we can only mention two: 
that on Eastern and Western religions, in which Sir Alfred 
Lyall touches on the political disadvantages of the religious 
neutrality which he declares to be the “ right, just, and only 
policy which the English in India could possibly adopt” ; and 
a masterly résumé and criticism of the contents of the four- 
teenth volume of the late M. Emile Ollivier’s L’ Empire Libéral 
—that which carries the author’s reminiscences from January, 
1870, up to the outbreak of the war. He differs from 
M. Ollivier on many points, notably on Thiers’s famous 
speech on July 15th, but he does so with reluctance and 
not without good reason. Sir Alfred Lyall’s view of the 
tragedy of the decline and fall of the Second Empire is 
expressed in two sentences. “It is incontestable that 
Bismarck had reasons for desiring the war, and that France 
was inveigled into declaring it.” Again: “The national 


disasters were the outcome of a situation in which weakness 
and rashness were matched against unscrupulous state- 
craft and the deep-laid combinations of a consummate 
strategist.” 





LEISURE HCURS OF A LONG LIFE* 
Tar Master of Trinity is almost the last representative of 
what was once an accepted tradition in English life. For 
whaterer else the head of a great school, such as Harrow, 
ceuld not do, it was always supposed that he could at least 
write Latin verses. Nowadays, however, we scorn such frivolong 
acquirements. A Head-Master must no longer toy with the 
Muses, but be what is termed “a great organizer,” while iy 
classical teaching we have set up a now Teutonic deity, called 
Alterthumswissenschaft, which, as Mr. Gradgrind did, loveg 
“facts” and “ ologies,” but understands nothing about poctry, 
so that a modern “scholar” knows everything about the 
defects in Horace’s Odes, and all the proofs that Homer 
never existed, but could not for the life of him indite two 
stanzas to Lalage or compose a dozen Greek hexameters. But 
Dr. Butler belongs to an older breed. He has taken the 
classical writers—above all, their great poets—directly to hig 
heart. He knows them, as they would be known, as close 
friends and with an intimate affection. They have been with 
him in his walks, the ever-present companions of his solitary 
hours, who spoke to him not in a “dead” but in a living 
speech, so that, whenever some passage of English poetry 
appealed strongly to him, to seck utterance for it in the 
language of Greece or Rome became habitual to him and 
almost a second nature. And the result is that this collection 
of translations, made during the long period of “ over sixty 
years,” possesses not only a literary but also a personal charm, 
Indeed, the author states that “his little book is meant to be 
in the main autobiographical,” and he modestly commends it 
to his “ Children, Grandchildren, and intimate Friends,” as 
showing, at least in part, how he has employed the “leisure 
hours of a long and busy life.” But although he expressly 
disclaims any attempt to “compete with the productions of 
such scholars” as Kennedy, Munro, Jebb, or Headlam, yet 
assuredly he often shows himself worthy to be of their com- 
pany. The rendering, for instance, of I. Sam. xvii.—the 
contest of David and Goliath—might justly take its place 
within the Epic Cycle. And what of this P— 
"Hy tis dvhp, @ waide Siw rpdpev 43° eyévovro* 
trav 3€ wiv dwAdTepos rpocépy’ UWdrep, abtix’ bwarcor 
éx xredrov pépos dudv* 5 84 opw Bdooaro wdyta. 
Kal pera trait’ ob wodAal &0" judpas efereActvro, 
xa) wdis drAdrepos ovvayerpduevos bea elxev 
baAdodarayv és Sijuov drgyero, rHASH wdrpns, 
xthuata Bt p%vl0crKer dvardelns eriBalvwr. 
abrép érel rd ye wdvra Sieonéda0’, Spyvuro Amuds 
év xOovl rf Ocids Tis, 5 8 Bp xardeoner edwdijs, 
Bi 8 dorav wapd rey Ontevéuer * AAA’ 5 uw olkou 
dypdvbe mpotadr€ ovav éwlovpoy treoOa. . . . 
Might it not well pass muster for a fragment from the 
Odyssey P 
But in both these cases the success of the rendering is 
largely due, we think, to the fact that the spirit of the 
original is congenial to its new embodiment, for both the 
story of David's prowess and that of the Prodigal Son have 
just that simplicity and strength which exactly suit the 
Homeric style. Nor, indeed, can poetry ever be adequately 
transferred from one language to another unless the new form 
has, as it were, a certain natural fitness and congruity. And 
it is just in this respect, perhaps, that Dr. Butler’s render- 
ings sometimes fail. For how can there be any such con- 
gruity between Hebrew psalmody and Ovidian elegiacs ? No 
doubt there is a tempting similarity between the two balanced 
clauses of a Hebrew verse and the shape of an elegiac 
couplet, but the distinguishing feature of the Psalms is 
unaffected grandeur, and that of Ovid artificial elegance, nor 
will these two things readily unite. Take, for example, 
Psalm xlvi. 1, “ God is our refuge and strength,” and when it 
is compared with— 
“Spes Dous et Columen nostrum est: cum nubila surgung, 
Portus adest nautis confugiumque suis ”— 
the very rhythm of the Latin seems incapable of sustaining 
the majesty of the thought, while frequently the ideas them- 
selves of the Hebrew poet seem entirely to evade reproduction 
in Augustan Latin, as in Psalm Ixxx. 1, where the opening 
words, “ Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel,” become unrecogniz- 
able in “ Pastor, oves audi!” and “lumine cinctus” does not in 
the least suggest “Thou that sittest upon the Cherubim.” 
Indeed, Dr. Butler himself holds, “as the result of a rather 
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long experience,” that “ sacred themes” are-often “not well 
guited ” for the forms whieh he has tried, and from an artistic 
point of view he would have been wiser to use some selection 
in publishing his versions. For he ean write really strong 
elegiaes, and on p. 152 he gives a singularly fine rendering of 
Wesley’s paraphrase of Psalm xxxvii., while he joins to it 
gome original verses of his own which are of striking power. 
But be has apparently a weakness for making experiments and 
then leaving the reader the difficulty or the delight of making 
his own choice. For in some nine or ten imstances he bas 
adopted the somewhat curious device of giving a number of 
versions of the same piece, and of “Crossing the Bar”—that 
notable puzzle for translators—he produces no less than 
twenty-one renderings, both in Greek and Latin, and in every 
variety of metre, with the result that an ordinary man becomes 
as bewildered by this profusion as if, after dinner, his hest 
insisted on bis sampling a score of vintages, when he would 
more happily enjoy a single specimen of the best. Indeed, a 
poem so unique seems itself to repudiate treatment so miscel- 
laneous. For how can this lyric ery ever fitly be put into 
elegiacs, hexameters, or tragic iambics? And when we have 
accepted claustra or ostia portus for “the Bar,” it rather 
irritates to find that, under the compulsion of a new metre, it 
has turned into something like a piece of masonry and become 
ebex or obices. For ourselves, we should have preferred to 
read and enjoy the single version which begins :— 
“AAsos wey Sécetas, de 8 hvevow 
“Eomepos, wal pay wadrder rdén’ dugd p? 
eipabhs &wat* Amdves 58 wh wbpa- 
ais Bpépovtos 
demdéuv* 
That is astanza which really makes Tennyeon one with the old 
Greek lyrists whom he loved, and this reproduction of a song 
in The Princess—“ As thro’ the land at eve we went”—might 
make him doubt whether its original author was himself or 
Catullus :— 
“Olim (vesper erat) per arva lacta, 
Flavescentia messibus propinquis, 
Concors coniuge cum bona vagabar 
Maturas manibus legens aristas. 
Surgit rixae aliquid (nec unde natam 
Vel quare scio) ; mox uterque utrique 
Mixtis oscula lacrimis dabamus. 
Nam cum filia qua sepulta ventum est 
Parvula illa, aliis adempta in annis, 
Tilic ad tumulum iacentis infra, 
Parvulum a! tumulum iacentis infra, 
Mixtis oscula lacrimis dabanus.” 
It only remains to add that this happy volume contains, not 
only translations, but also a number of original pieces, some 
fine bits of literary criticism, and many of those Inscriptions 
in writing which the Master of Trinity is almost unrivalled, 
while it may justly be said that, although the writer only 
offers his book to his “intimate friends,” whoever makes 
acquaintance with it will at once feel that be ie a new assoviate 
ef that goodly company. 





FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS.* 

Tue tenth edition of Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations makes 
wonderfully good reading. It combines the charms of a 
dictionary and an anthology. As he turns over the pages 
assigned to each author even the best-read man will find 
some unfamiliar quotations to add to his mental store, 
though there is no reader but will regret the absence of 
some favourite of his own. The present writer, for instance, 
eannot help remarking that there is nothing from Oliver 
Cromwell. Hardly any one, we think, will be bored. The 
public taste has been well gauged, and the editor has 
not forgotten that the mission of every anthologist is to 
educate. The public is no doubt what Thomas Hardy’s hero 
called “a nice unparticular man”; but, on the whole, the 
public is a good judge, and, like all good judges, not too self- 
ratisfied to accept a little guidance. It never likes a bad 
thing for long, it cares a good deal about style, and it will not 
be wearied. From a literary point of view, there is with the 
public little “abusing of God’s patience and the king’s 
English.” 

In such a book as this we find of necessity a great deal that 
is hackneyed. “It was alway yet the trick of our English 
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nation, if they have a good thing to make it tao common,” 
said Shakespeare; but to deny the general merit of the “too 
common ” in literature is simply to exalt the greatness of all 
the literature about which there ig no consensus of opinion. 
The really great masters, especially those who stand alittle way 
off from us, never become entirely trite. The “large utterance 
of the early gods” is little spoiled by repetition. Our editor 
towards the end of his collection bas given us a great deal of 
verse by new and smaller poets, by way, we suppose, of bring- 
ing the book up to date. He bas been, we think, wonderfully 
fortunate in his choice, and gives the lie very effectually to 
the few remaining pedants who have no tolerance for new 
verse. Lowell’s lines picture truly their attitude; but were 
they not too “sour and lofty” to study their contemporaries 
they would change it :— 
“ Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And can not make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote.” 
Among the quite modern things, T. E. Brown’s “a Garden is 
a lovesome thing” is truly charming, and a verse of Thomas 
Hardy's which we quote at length deserves its “ familiarity,” 
if it has it, which we doubt :-— 
“ Whence comes solace? Not from seeing, 
What is deing, suffering, being; 
Not from no: ing Life’s conditions, 
Not from heeding Time’s monitions ; 
But in cleaving to the Dream 
And in gazing at the Gieam 
Whereby gray things golden seem.” 
Riley's “ Beetle ” is hardly less charming :—~ 
“O’er folded blooms 
On swirls of musk, 
The beetle booms adown the glooms 
And bumps along the dusk.” 
Going backwards a little way, and still keeping to the 
smaller verse-makers, we come across one who certainly was 
no poet at all, one of the “nice unparticular man’s” very worst 
mistakes—Martin Tupper. Even here, however, our editor 
bas dug out of the trash a good sentence: “ Who can wrestle 
against Sleep P—Yet is that giant very gentleness.” 

American verse-writers are, of course, very well repre- 
sented, since the book emanated originally from America. 
We are rather surprised by four very good lines from Mrs. 
Stowe, two of which are certainly poetry. Under the wild 
commotion of the worst storm it is said that the sea is 
always calm :— 

“ And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flyeth, 

Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea.” 
From Holmes we get, as we should expect, some beantiful 
verse, and a curivusly graceful little bit of prose, in the form 
of a letter written to Julia Ward Howe on ber seventieth 
birthday : “To be seventy years young is sometimes far more 
cheerful and hopeful than to be forty years old” How 
enviable to be able to write such a letter as that; but truly it 
ia one of those smal! inspirations caleulated to turn the head 
of the recipient. Who would not become crazy with literary 
vanity could be have written such a thing? As we turn 
over these American writers of the near past a very shrewd 
saying of Lincoln's must eatch our eye: “Men are not 
flattered by being shown that there has been a difference of 
purpose between the Almighty and them.” And another 
striking phrase from Winthrop stands not far off: “ There are 
no points of the compass on the ebart of true patriotism.” 
Would there were not! But there must always be parties in 
every country though we preach with “forty-pareon power.” 
That last quotution, which seems to modern ears to smack of 
the motor-car, is from Byron. 

Going back furtber still, and still keeping away from the 
greatest poets, we get a quatrain from the Earl of Rochester 
worthy of notice, and not, we should have said, very well 
known, though we remember Sir Stafford Northcote quoting 
it in his Budget speech. It is exactly the sort of thing which 
the publie in hghter mood likes :— 

“ It’s a very good world that we live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 
But to beg or to borrow, or get a man’s own, 
It is the very worst world that ever was known.”* 
We are inclined to think that in this part of the book there 
are too few prose quotations. By the by, do most people know 
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that it was Swift, not Matthew Arnold, who first wrote of 
“sweetness and light"? What a strange irony! 

We think that the prose quotations are not quite so well 
selected as those in verse. Johnson, for instance, could have 
been better represented. We quote, however, one sentence, 
which may or may not be familiar to our readers, but which is 
certainly not hackneyed, and is truly Johnsonian. “His 
conversation does not show the minute-hand, but he strikes the 
hour very correctly.” To run forward again, Carlyle said much 
which is both more brilliant and better known and lends itself 
better to quotation than the selections here given. One scrap 
out of Sartor Resartus is, we think, less familiar than it ought 
to be. “What you see, yet can not see over, is as good as 
infinite.” 

In some sense all the Elizabethans are “great.” Once in 
those spacious times we must hesitate to divide between the 
great and greater. Heywood’s “Out of God’s blessing into 
the warme Sunne” is a delicious picture of spiritual and 
physical wellbeing worth reading a whole anthology to become 
familiar with; and just at this moment Sir Philip Sidney's 
martial words stir a chord that may make us exaggerate their 
import: “I never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas 
[Chevy Chace} that I found not my heart moved more than 
with a trumpet.” 

No two people will agree as to what is best and most 
familiar in the work of Shakespeare. Suffice it to say that 
the reader will be moved to ever-fresh astonishment and 
admiration by what he finds set out before him here. From 
the great modérns it is also very hard to quote aright. Let 
us begin at the bottom of the listand take Longfellow. We 
think he wrote less commonplace verse than any here given, 
of which the best line is to us an unfamiliar one :— 


“The long mysterious exodus of death.” 


Mrs. Browning contributes some striking lines, but either 
she is not a great favourite with our anthologist, or he thinks 
that little of her work could be called “familiar.” Her criti- 
cism of the religious side of Chaucer strikes us as full of 
insight. It should be familiar :— 
“Chaucer, with his infantine 
Familiar clasp of things divine.” 
Matthew Arnold is fairly well represented, and two lines 
may be quoted as particularly apt at this moment:—~ 
“ Peace, peace is what I seek and public calm, 

Endless extinction of unhappy hates.” 
His poetry, of course, can never be popular. He can never be 
on intimate terms with the “nice unparticular man.” If he 
finds a place in his heart, he gains it by delighting his ear. 
Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Browning fill 
many pages; but we leave the reader to delight in what is given 
him of them, and sigh over what is not, at his leisure. 





“BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER.” 

THE most noteworthy article in the United Service Magazine 
for February is “New Light on the Blood is Thicker than 
Water Episode,” by Edgar Stanton Maclay, A.M. The 
article, as we gather, originally appeared in the publications 
of the United States Naval Institute, Annapolis, and was 
transmitted to the United Service Magazine by Sir Reginald 
Custance. It is based upon the private papers of the late 
Rear-Admiral Stephen Decatur Trenchard, who as a Lieutenant 
in the American Navy was an eyewitness of, and active par- 
ticipant in, the daring episode—i.e., the help rendered by the 
Americans to the hardly pressed English forces in their 
attack on the Peiho forts on June 25th, 1859. We cannot, 
unfortunately, find space here to tell the story of the fight 
in full, but we may give the chief episode as it is recorded in 
the article :— 

“Flag Officer Tattnall and other Amoricans in the ‘ Toey- Wan’ 
(anchored in the river just out of gunshot) had been witnessing 
the treacherous attack on the gunboats with feelings of mortifica- 
tion and anger. Trenchard, in his diary, records that Tattnall 
finally exclaimed : ‘ Blood is thicker than water,’ and that ‘ He’d 
be damned if he’d stand by and see white men butchered before 
his eyes. No, sir: Old Tattnall isn’t that kind, sir, This is the 
cause ofhumanity. Is that boat ready? Tell the men there isno 
need ofside arms.’ Realizing that it was impossible for the British 
reserves to advance against the swift current to the relief of their 
sorely tried brethren, Tattnall sent an officer to Colonel Lemon 
offering the services of the ‘Toey-Wan’ in towing him into action. 
At this moment the Americans observed a boat emerge from the 








smoke of battle and pull with desperate energy toward the ‘ Toey- 
Wan.’ Quickly she ran alongside and a British midshipman 
climbed up the man-ropes and proceeding aft, handed a dispatch 
to Flag Officer Tattnall. The American commander became greatly 
excited on the perusal of the note and he immediately got into his 
barge with Lieutenant Trenchard to ‘pay an official visit’ (ag 
Tattnall expressed it) to the British admiral.” 

We wish we could continue the story, but we must find space 
to tell how Tattnall in the course of his “ official visit” found 
Admiral Hope sitting on a camp-stool, desperately wounded, 
but still directing the fight, and how on the deck was an eight- 
inch gun with only two men near it, the rest of the crew 
having been killed or wounded and the reserves exhausted :— 

“Trenchard describes how Tattnall, after exchanging a few 
words with the admiral, turned to his own boat’s crew and said: 
‘Meantime, my good fellows, you might man that gun forward 
until the boat is ready; just as you would in your own ship.’ 
These Yankee tars (who only a few months before had been 
engaged in a savage fist-fight with some of these English sailors 
in Queen Street, Hong-kong) went forward. A bright English 
lad, twelve or thirteen years old (one of the few survivors of the 
original gun crew), offered to supply them with powder and shot, 
Throwing off their superfluous clothing the Yankee tars entered 
into the fight in earnest and for nearly an hour fired that gun— 
declaring that ‘every chot hit the mark.’ At the end of the hour 
they were relieved by a boat-load of English sailors from another 
gunboat and, walking aft, they were confronted by Lieutenant 
Trenchard. Their powder-begrimed faces and heated appearance 
told plainly enough what kind of work they had been engaged in, 
but realizing the neutral position of the United States, Trenchard 
affected a severe tone and asked what they had been doing. One 
of the brawny tars coolly replied: ‘Oh nothing much, sir, excepting 
lending a friendly hand to them fellers forward.’ By this time 
another boat had been secured for the Americans and they returned 
to the ‘ Toey-Wan.’” 

That is a “ method of realizing the neutral position of the 
United States” that no Englishman desires to see adopted 
at the present moment, but it must be confessed that to-day 
this fine story has a special thrill. All we want is that the 
United States Government should do what ex-President 
Roosevelt desires, and by a dignified and solemn protest place 
on record its view of those who sign such documents as the 
Hague Conventions and then deliberately violate them in the 
letter and in the spirit. The only thing that we find wanting 
in this most interesting paper is a record of the reception by the 
American Navy Department of Flag Officer Tattnall’s report of 
his action. We believe that it will be found that the Navy 
Department in no way censured him for acting on the principle 
that “ blood is thicker than water,” but was simply content to 
acknowledge the receipt of his report. The whole episode is 
one which will never die out of the annals either of the 
British or the American Navy. It is true that the old proverb, 
of which Tattnall made such memorable use, will not yield 
any very clear meaning, and yet one feels instinctively that it 
expresses exactly the true inwardness of the relations between 
the two branches of our race. 





BRITAIN’S IMPERIAL DESTINY.® 

Ir was a most happy thought which has led to the republica- 
tion of the late Professor Cramb’s lectures on Britain's 
Imperial destiny. They were originally delivered in the eariy 
days of the South African War, and were intended to show 
the true place of that war in the history of the Empire. 
They are extraordinarily apposite to-day, when we are fronting 
a darker storm-cloud and need every ounce of strength to 
pull us through its buffeting. Professor Cramb’s high and 
burning sentences are the most inspiriting testimony, alike to 
the Empire's right to win and to its habit of winning, that 
we have read for a long while, and his book ought to be 
studied in every school as a manual of patriotism. We may 
quote the fine passage in which he brings out the influence of 
a just conception of democratic Imperialism on such a war as 
we are waging to-day :— 

“This ideal of Imperial Britain will greaten and exalt the 
action of the soldier, hallowing the death on the battlefield with 
the attributes at once of the hero and the martyr. ... And as 
the pride and ostentation of battle aro effaced, its inner glory and 
dread sanctity are the more evinced. The battlefield is an altar ; the 
sacrifice the most awful that the human eye can contemplate or 
the imagination with all its efforts invent. ‘The drum,’ says a 
French moralist, ‘is the music of battle, because it deadens 
thought.” But in modern warfare the faculties are awake. 
Solitude is the touchstone of valour, and the modern soldier, cast 
in upon himself, undazzled, unblinded, faces death singly. Fight- 
ing for ideal ends, he dies for men and things that are not yets 








® The Origins and Destiny of Imperial Britain, By the late J. A. Cram 
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he dies, knowin 
Courage and self- 

A remarkable power of anticipating the future was evidenced 
in Professor Cramb’s posthumous volume on the relations 
between England and Germany. Equally striking is his 
prophecy {in the last lecture here printed) of Britain’s mission 
to stand, like Ajax guarding the sbips, between civilization 
and the hosts of barbarism. This wonderful passage, written 
nearly fifteen years ago, is so inspiring to-day that we make 
no apology for quoting it at some length :-— 








g in his heart that they may never be at all. 
renunciation have attained their height.” 


« Faithful to her past, in conflict for this high cause, if Britain 
fall, it will at least be as that hero of the Iliad fell, ‘doing some 
memorable thing” Were not this nobler than by overmuch 
wisdom to incur the taunt, propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, or 
that cast by Dante at him whe to fate’s summons returned ‘the 

t refusal’? . . . The nations of the earth ponder our action 
at this crisis, and by our vacillation or resolution they aro 
uplifted or dejected; whilst, in their invisible abodes, the spirits 
of the dead of our race are im suspense till the hazard be made and 
the glorious meed be secured, in triumph or defeat, to eternity. 
... And now behold from their martyr graves Russell, Sidney, 
Eliot arise, and with phantom fingers beckon England on! From 
the fields of their fate and their renown, see Talbot and Falkland, 
Wolfe and de Montfort arise, regardful of England and her action 
at this hour. And lo! gathering up from the elder centuries, a 
sound like a trumpet-call, clear-piercing, far-borne, mystic, in- 
effabie, the call to battle of hosts invisible, the mustering armics 
of the dead, the great of other wars—Brunanburh and Senlac, 
Crecy, Fiodden, Blenheim, and Trafalgar. Their battle-eries 
await our answer—the chivalry at Agincourt, ‘ Heaven for Harry, 
England, and St. George!’ Cromwell’s war-shout, which was a 
prayer, at Dunbar, ‘The Lord of Hosts! The Lord of Hosts!’— 
these await our answer, that response which by this war we at 
last send ringing down the ages, ‘God for Britain, Justice, and 
Freedom to the world !’” 





GERMAN SPIES.* 


Tris is a disappointing book. On the cover it bears a most 
quaint and fascinating reproduction of “the black cow—the 
mystic sign employed by von Kluck’s spies.” We naturally 
expected to find a full account of the uses to which this weird 
symbol was put, but it is nowbere mentioned in the text, and 
its presentation on the cover must, we fear, be characterized 
as appertaining to the process which the Americans call 
“deaconing.” The account bere given of the German methods 
of espionage contains nothing that will be new to most 
readers, and hardly justifies the claim of being written “ from 
within”—it seems to have been compiled chiefly from the 
newspapers. ‘I'he author, however, has made a good point by 
drawing freely on the memoirs of Karl Stieber, the founder 
of the Prussian spy-system under Bismarck. The success of 
the campaign against Austria in 1866 was largely due to 
Stieber, who bad planted Bohemia so thickly with spies that 
every step of the Austrian forces was known to their enemies 
even before it was taken, and every village had its guide and 
informer ready for the Prussian troops as soon as they entered, 
In 1870 even more elaborate preparations had been made in 
the North-East of France, where every town and village con- 
tained one of Stieber’s “fixed posts”—or, in plain English, 
a spy in the pay of the German Secret Service. Stieber died 
in 1892, but left his system in full operation. It is worth 
noting that he also invented the device by which the Prussians 
hoped to hamper us in Ireland and Egypt and India :— 


“The ‘Syndicalism’ of the present day is a realization of a 
dream that Stieber dreamed—not for the purpose of benefiting the 
working classes, though, but with a view to rendering an enemy 
powerless against Germany in case of war; the division of the 
German Secret Service into two branches, known respectively as 
the department of political action and the department of espionage 
proper, was intended by Stieber to set up a section, under the 
former title, which should take advantage of the working class in 
France—and in England as well—by causing them to act innocently 
against the best interests of their country in the belief that they 
were following out their own ideals,” 


This is a passage which gives food for thought. We have 
often wondered whence came that very un-English saying 
which flew about the country two or three years before the 
war, but of course vanished utterly when the first shot was 
fired, as we knew it would—* Why should we mind the 
Germans coming here? We could work as well under them as 
now.” Was it set going by the Department of Political 
Action and their earefully prepared publications? The 
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author gives some curious specimens of German methods, 
both in war and peaee. We cannot refuse a tribute of admira- 
tion to the gallantry of the unnamed scouts who are sent up 
to the enemy’s lines in the dark carrying the end of a coil of 
wire. When they come within sight they are shot—and then 
the wire, being hauled in, gives the range to the hostile 
trenches, which ean be shelled with accuracy. Few of the 
author's examples are so sporting as this. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature in his book is its testimony to the evil 
effect which the far-reaching spy system has had on German 
life as a whole :-— 

“It appears that {tie er, by organizing his colossal system of 
espionage, laid the foundations of national pettiness and deceit— 
the German character as a whole has been undermined by the 


knowledge that nobody is safe from espionage, and all acts are 
liable to be reported, while blackmail is a flourishing industry.” 





FICTION. 





RAIN BEFORE SEVEN.® 
Mr. Leapsrrrer, who enters the literary arena wilh an 
equipment rare in a novice, serves to illustrate a criticism of 
the late Sir Alfred Lyall in the volume of essays which wae 
notice in another page. Writing in the Edinburgh Reviewsome 
twenty years ago on “ Novels of Adventure and Manners,” Sir 
Alfred Lyall comes to the following conclusion :— 

“ Various causes and tendencies, the change of environment, the 
limitation of the average reader’s experiences, bis taste for 
accuracy, his rejection of tradition, convention, anachronism, and 
improbabilities, the expansion of exact knowledge and the critical 
spirit, bave ail combined to limit the sphere of the Novel of 
Adventure and to check the free sweep of its inventive genius. 
To these conditions the first-class artist can accommodate himself : 
but for the average writer they serve fatally to expedite his descent 
into the regions of everyday life, among all the emotions known 
to middle-class folk, from murders, bankruptcies, and railway 
accidents down to their religious doubts and the psychology of 
their love-making.” 

As we remarked last week, realism in plot is often combined 
with an arbitrary and artificial treatment of incident or 
eharacter, but this charge cannot be brought against Mr 
Leadbitter. A more conscientious objector to the abnormal 
or the unfamiliar we have seldom encountered. From the day 
of his birth—for this is one of the “ life-history” novels which 
Mr. Balfour many years ago commended to aspiring authors as 
a profitable field for the display of their tulents—to the date 
when we part company from him some twenty-five years later, 
Michael Lawson, the central figure of the story, hardly ever 
violates the canons of probability. The son of unemotional, 
not to say fisblike parents, he is guilty of a slight deviation 
from the hereditary type in his temper, which is impulsive, 
in his industry, which is intermittent, and above all in his 
resolve to embrace the career of a professional musician. 
But a certain reaction is natural in children who have been 
repressed or rigorously brought up, and, apart from that, 
Michael’s wildest vagaries fall very far short of the daemonie 
explosions of genius. He is boycotted at school for an uncon- 
ventional article in the school magazine, and as a result of 
the somewhat barbarous hostility of the boys at the school 
concert, where he appears as a soloist, he runs amok, gets 
drunk, assaults a master, and is expelled. That is really bis 
greatest exploit. He is not even highly gifted as a musician, and, 
depressed by the adverse criticism of his first publie recitalh— 
criticism which he recognizes to be just— throws up the sponge 
and is content to earn his bread and butter by playing at a 
cinema theatre. He loses his job by offending the manager, 
and ultimately abandons music for commerce, joining his 
brother, a successful inventor. For the rest, he is susceptible, 
but not fastidious. He is not the counterpart of the beggar- 
maid in the story of King Cophetua, and never aspired to a 
princess. He falls a victim to the frank advances of an 
amorous hoyden; he becomes engaged to a somewhat mincing 
young woman, but breaks off the engagement on the ground of 
poverty; in the end we see him preferred to his abler but less 
sympathetic brother by an amiable, nice-minded, but quite 
ordinary girl His friends are undistinguished, but he 
acquiesces in this limitation as inevitable. ‘I'he routine of the 
pianoforte-player’s apprenticeship is carefully described. 
There is never any gilt on the gingerbread. Mr. Leadbitter 
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gives us an agreeable picture of the honest teacher who recom- 
mended Michael to study under a more eminent master, but 
Michael himself is incapable of engaging our genuine 
sympathy. He is neither heroic nor pathetic, and we feel 
all through that he will never do anything on the grand 
scale, that he is incapable of sinning boldly or achieving a 
resounding failure. His ineffectualness as a musician is well 
shown by the jact that he was bored by Beethoven and dis- 
satisfied with Chopin. When we are told that at last he 
disregarded the instructions of his master, abandoned classical 
concerts, and “ went guiltily to hear some of the unfeignedly 
jolly compositions of what was then known as the ‘ Younger 
British School,’” we wonder what they were. “ Jollity "—if 
we exclude some of the spirited medleys of Mr. Percy Grainger 
—is certainly not the “note” of our youthful composers. 
But Mr. Leadbitter is seldom betrayed into making disputable 
statements. He works with conscientiousness and consistency 
on the lines he has chosen, and if he deliberately limits his 
canvas he works well within his powers. And his style, un- 
affected, clear, and thoroughly efficient, is in harmony with 
his theme. He is, in short, the victim of his own moderation. 
Nothing is here for tears, or raptures; only the faithful pre- 
sentation of undistinguished lives unillumined—save for one 
or two transitory gleams—by romance or idealism. 





The Mutiny of the ‘Elsinore.’ By Jack London. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s8.)—As an adventure story pure and simple, The 
Mutiny of the * Elsinore,’ with its prolonged periods of inaction, 
may be counted a failure. But to assert this is not tocondemn 
the book; for Mr. London, with all his brilliant power of 
characterization, has given us a psychological study of the 
horrible, of borror physical, moral, and mental. And it is 
just because his study was to be deep that he had of necessity 
to limit its breadth. So he fixed for it the narrow confines of 
a sea voyage in a curgo-boat. Twenty people, or rather more, 
may figure in it, but their movements and outlook and 
interests are necessarily focussed either on themselves or on 
one another. They are all exceptional, almost all entirely 
repulsive, and from beginning to end the author does not 
strike one note of idealism, unless it be in his evident con- 
sciousness that truth is being overwhelmed: “I, who penetrate 
it deepest, in the whole phenomena of living on the Elsinore 
see it only as phantasmagoria.” At all events, Mr. London’s 
study is fairly comprehensive, and he has not omitted to 
make effective use of the technicalities of life on a sailing 
ship—for instance, the long account of the storm off Cape 
Horn is written admirably, and, we should judge, from first- 
hand knowledge. So you will read the book once, and find it 
of absorbing interest: but, having once braved its horrors, you 
will never desire to experience them again. 


Edgar Chirrup. By Peggy Webling. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—Though we have discovered several split infinitives in Miss 
Webling’s book, we wish to praise very highly indeed her style of 
writing. She can be satirical without bitterness, light without 
flippancy, above all genuinely pathetic: she takes her phrases 
between her hands and turns them whither she will. As 
regards the matter of the story, we were inclined to think 
that, in choosing to depict Edgar Chirrup as from first to 
last an actor, the writer had deprived herself of opportunity 
and scope, and, by a lack of that subtlety which alone can 
justify such a monotonous setting, was running the danger 
of dulness and triviality. But the emotions become more 
intricate and more passionate with the advent of Clara, and in 
the second half of the book there are some admirable scenes 
of disillusionment between the husband and wife; moreover, 
Miss Webling is unusually brilliant in the drawing of her 
women characters, and Auntie ’Rora is a figure to be laughed 
at and beloved. Altogether, Edgar Chirrup is a novel of 
distinction, not free from faults, but free at least from 
unambitious conventionality. 


ReapaBLe Nove.s.—Wesblock: the Autobiography of an 
Automaton. By Harry McDonald Walters. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 2s, 6d. net.)—“ Wesblock is a common type, and he 
writes himself down as he knows himself, or thinks he knows 
himself”; yet the result is interesting, Little Mrs. Lee. 
By Margaret Hope. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—An attractive 
study of how a self-satisfied woman can impose on her circle 
of friends. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


———=—— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, } 


A translation has just appeared of the second half of Fray 
Férster-Nietzsche’s Life of her brother, under the title of The 
Lonely Nietzsche (William Heinemann, l5s. net). The new 
volume covers the period from 1876 to 1900, and thus includes 
the climax of his activity, since Zarathustra and Beyond 
Good and Evil, as well as The Will to Power, belong to these 
years, not to mention many lesser works. The chief interest of 
Frau Férster-Nietzsche’s book is the clear picture that it gives 
of Nietzsche's character and individuality, but it also throws 
occasional light upon the genesis of his philosophical ideas, 
If it is the case that modern Germany has borrowed these 
ideas, no one would have been more surprised at the fact than 
Nietzsche himself. Writing in 1888, he remarks that “if ever 
my biography is written, this statement should be put in: 
‘only among Germans was he treated badly.’” His lack of 
recognition among his compatriots was no doubt partly the 
explanation of the rancorous allusions to his own country 
that may be found scattered over these pages. ‘“ Mediocre 
Germans,” “ignoble Germany,” “ wherever Germany’s influence 
extends, it corrupts culture,” are a few almost random 
quotations. Here is another :— 

“I will never admit that a German can know what music means, 
Those whom we call German musicians, especially the greatest, 
are foreigners, Slavs, Croats, Italians, Netherlanders—or Jews; 
where this is not the case, they are Germans of the strong bree, 
of the type now obsolete, men like Heinrich Schiitz, Bach, and 
Hindel.” 

The translation has been satisfactorily made by Mr. P. V. 
Cohn. 





Contemporary drama is hardly conceivable in England as 
the subject of a course of University lectures. The papers 
collected in Aspects of Modern Drama, by Frank Wadieigh 
Chandler (Macmillan and Co., 8s. 6d, net), were, however, 
originally delivered as lectures at Columbia and Cincinnati 
Universities. The author displays a very wide acquaintance 
with the European theatre; and his exhaustive bibliography, 
covering over fifty pages, is a most valuable addition to the 
book. We notice that one or two well-known writers have 
escaped Mr, Chandler's comprehensive grasp; there seems to 
be no mention, for instance, of Knud Hamsun, the Norwegian, 
or of Leonid Andreyeff, the Russian, both of whom have wide 
reputations outside their native countries, 


M. Paul Clandel is perhaps the best known of the younger 
school of French poets; while his strong Roman Catholicism 
brings him into touch with what many believe to be the chief 
movement of modern France—the anti-secularist reaction. The 
East I Know (‘* La Connaissance de |’Est”’) is apparently the 
first of his works to be translated into English. It consists of a 
series of short prose sketches describing the Far East, where 
Claudel was for many years in the Consular Service. The 
translation by Teresa Frances and William Rose Benét 
(H. Milford for the Yale University Press, 5s. 6d. net) is ade- 
quate, though it scarcely justifies the publisher’s claim to 
“have captured with complete success the author's exquisitely 
delicate feeling for words.” 





Many of our readers who are interested in the subject of 
charity organization will be glad to know of a small book 
recently issued called The History of the Monmouth Strect 
Society, Bath, by Percy Vere Turner (S.P.C.K. Depot, 
3 George Street, Bath, 2s.). The Monmouth Street Society 
was founded as long ago as 1805, and it is claimed that for 
many years before the ©.0.S. was started it administered 
charity upon very similar principles. Among the contents of 
the book we may specially mention the crusade by the 
Society against the use of “climbing boys” for the purpose 
of sweeping chimneys, and the efforts made to introduce 
mechanical devices as a substitute. 





The study of the science of government has received a 
notable addition in Mr. Basil Edward Hammond's Hodies 
Politic and their Governments (Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d. net). Mr. Hammond analyses in turn the various 
forms of government that have succeeded one another since 
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the first formation of civilized communities. in Europe. 
Eepecial emphasis is laid by the author upon the tabular 
representations or panoramas of the development of the 
different systems which are appended to each group of 
chapters. In the last chapter the separate panoramas are 
joined together into one, and a bird’s-eve view of political 
organizations of all sor(s is exhibited, 





In Dandies and Men of Letters (Duckworth and Co., 10s. 6d. 
net) Mr. Leon H. Vincent has written a series of short 
sketches of a biographical character, dealing with a number 
of persons who have little in common save that they belong 
to one or other of the classes mentioned im the title, and that 
they lived for the most part in the nineteenth century. 
Among the heroes of the collection we may mention, for 
instance, Beau Brammell, Samuel Rogers, William Beckford, 
and Bulwer Lytton. Mr. Vincent writes in an easy-flowing 
style, and his book will be found agrecable to read even 
though it displays no great originality. 





The records of the darkest months of the French Revolution 
have been exhaustively searched by M. Hector Fleischmann in 
Behind the Scenes in the Terror, translated from the French by 
Henry Blanchamp (Greening and Co., 12s. 6d. net). A large 
part of the voleme is devoted to quotations from contem- 
porary accounts of life in the prisons of the period; while 
another section tells the story of the tragedy of Marat at some 
length. 





We have on more than one occasion in these columns urged 
the necessity for the wider dissemination of knowledge upon 
the subject of venereal disease. We should like to draw 
attention to the excellent work being done in this connexion 
by the Liverpool Medical Institution, which has formed a 
especial Committee for conducting an educational campaign 
upon the subject. There are now before us two of the 
pamphlets issned by them, one of which, Some Dangers a 
Scldier May Avoid, should be particularly valuable at the 
present time. ‘The address of the Institution is 114 Mount 
Pleasant, Liverpool. 








The possible value of periscopes in trench fighting, such as 
prevails over the whole western battle-ground in Europe, has 
been alluded to by more than one military critic. There is an 
obvious advantage in being able to make observations without 
running risks from the bullets of the enemy’s sbarpshooters, 
wko are always waiting the chance of picking off any head 
thut appears above the parapet of the trench. We have 
received from the makers a periscope specially designed for 
this purpose, known as the “Hampson” Trench Periscope. 
Except for some roughness in the actual construction, the 
implement should fit its object excellently. It is very simple, 
eonsisting in essentials of no more than a stick with two 
mirrors fixed into it. It is light, and will pack into very smal! 
dimensions. Moreover, itiscowparatively cheap, for it costs 
only 7s. 6d. (postage: inland, 6d. extra; to the front, 1s. 3d. 
extra), The address of the makers is 45 Maddox Street, W. 
Demonstrations of the use of the periscope are given at 
25 Hanover Square, W., where it may also be purchased. The 
example sent to us is already in action in a camp im Surrey, 
and is, we understand, giving satisfaction to all ranks. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_.2—— 













Adams (A. H.}, Grocer Greatheart, CF 8¥0 ..........cc-ceccseseoreeesetcerseee (ane) 6/0 
Barkla (C. G.) and Carse :G. A.), Notes on Practical Physics for Junior 
Students, SVO .......0cseeeceerserenseseeneneeeceeeee-reeeeeee(Gurmey & Jackson) net 3/6 
Beteman (H.), The Mathematical Analysis of Electrical and Optical Wave- 
eee EEE (Camb. Univ. Press) net 76 
Bridges (i), The Fires of Hate, cf 8¥0 ..........000cc00e (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Bruce (G. J.), Brazil and the Brazilians, Svo. soceesecseee (itethuen) net 7/6 
Bury (G. W.), Arabia Infelix, 8wo................ ... (Meemillan) net 7/6 
(L.), Audi Pilia, CF SWO ..........cccccece-cerreee snore «ve (Mowbray) net 2/6 
e (A. and E.), Forloru Adventures, ¢r v0 .............000 (Methuen) 6.0 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers, 4th Series, I8S+-1900,4to 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 56,0 
Chartres (A, V.), Marie Tarnowska, er 8va (Heinemanu) net 6.0 
Cromer (Lord), Abbas IT., 8¥0........-...000000+ ene net 2, 
Curtis (H.S.), Edueation through Play, er Sve AMacmilian) net 5/ 
Dumont (T. Q.), The Advanced Course in Personal Magnetism, er 8vo 
(L. N. Fowler) net 46 
Ellis (C.}, The Hydrogeuation of Oils Catalyzers an2 Catalysis andthe 
Generation of Hydrogen, 8¥2 ...,.....-..necccnees-nevenieerenerere (Cot Stable) net 16/0 
Esher (Viscount), The Induence ef Kiag Edward, and Essays on other 
eaGOGOR, BIO ooo. ccaec~20r0s202-0=2secrenemampnssennerocsoncueseesencnsesd (J. Murray) net 76 
Flexner (B.) and Buldwin (R. N.)}, Juvenile Courts and Probation, er 8vo 
(Richards) net 7/6 





Garbett (C. F.), The Challenge of the King, and other Adé er Sv. 


‘tresses, vu 

: (Gardner & Darton) net 
Goldring (A, A.), Introduction to General G (Camb, Univ. Preas) 
Haviland (M. D.), A Summer on the Yenesei, Svo ............ (BE. Arnold) net 
Heath (E. C.), Enter an American, ¢F 8VO .........-ceee-cs-ss-csseeseeees acu) 
Heibling (J.), The Seven Keys to the Sacred Scriptures, ®vo 


iL. N. Po net 
Holt (H.), On the Cosmic Relations, 2 8vo (Williams & N — net aio 

Horwood (A. B.), The Story of Plant Life im the British L.l2, Vols. LII., er 8vo 
gi (Churebil) net 66 

Hurry (J. B.), The Vicious Circles of Neurasthenia and their Treatment, 
DED -ssnuiicisntiitiahstapncithcinaniecimnnnaliaictiidataiataiaaihliia tidied (Churchill) net 3/6 
De nN OLE LITTLE ET (Camb. Univ. ny! net 45 

Jeukinsou (U.), Palaeography and the Practical Study of Court Hand 


8 Apatite aettedemnemnionmess” 
Johuston (J. B.), The Place-Names of England and Wailes(J. Murray) net 150 
Jones (D. E.), Time 0° Day, OF 8¥0.......00...n0cessseeserereeeesereveecen-seneefCansell) 6/0 
Kidson (F.) and Neal (M.), English Folk-Song and Dance, er 8vo 

b. Univ. 


net x 
Laguna (T. de), Introduction to the Science of Ethies...... (Macmillan) net 7/6 









Liddeil (R. S.), The Track of the War, 8V0..............es00+--.-.(3impkia) net 

McKenna (S.), The Sixth Sense, er Svo............ ar “ Hall eo 
Marriott (C.), The Ward of Tecumseh, er 8vo ..... omens 6/0 
Murray (Hon. G. G.), A Birdlower’s Year, er 890 oo... ...ccccccesacee (Nash) net 3/6 
O'Shea (M, V.) and Kellogg (J. H.), Health and Cleanliness ...(Maemillan) 3/0 
Parker (Sir G.), You Never Know Your Luck, er 8vo(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Parkes (K.), Windyglow, ¢F 890 .........ccecccccsseeceesenerereesereerenssceenehURwin) 6 
Rogers (C. K.), English Diction: Part L., The Voice peech (Harrap) net &0 





Tacitus, Histories, by George G. Ramaay, 8vo ......... ssiameshil (J. Murray) net 150 
Taylor (FP. N.), ry as ~— to Civil Engineering ...(Constable) net 60 
Tem ~y | (H.), Frederic the Great and Kaiser Joseph ny net 59 
Tinkler (C, K.) and Challenger (P.), The Chemistry of Petroleum ite 

(C. Lockwood) net 


Co SRA CON eocquaceapen sotinpenn aie § 
Sabin (E. L.), Buffulo Bill and the Overland Trail, er 8vo (Lippineott) net 














Sabatini (R.), The Sea-liawk: a Novel, cr 8vo ........ s-seveee Mf, Seeker) 6/0 
Sandeman (tj.), Agnes: a Novel, oF 8V0............-ceseseeeees (Chatto & Windus) 40 
Shackleton (R. and &.), The Charm of the Antique, 8vo (Alien & Unwin) net WP 
Smith (P. J. J.-). Dynamometers, 8¥0...........-.ee+seemeeerees (Constable) net 140 
Snaith (J. U.), The Great Age, cr 8vo.......... (Hutchinson) 60 
Sutcliffe (H.), The White Horses, er 8vo Leck) 60 
Usher (R. G.), The Rise of the American People, er 8vo ......(Richards) net 7/6 
Walker (H.), The English Essay and Exssayists, cr 8vo ..<Dent) net 50 
Ww (E.), Alan! Alan! a Novel, er 8vo.......... (J, Murray) 40 
Williams (H. N.), Rival Sultanas : Nell Gwyn, &c. tehinaon) net 16/0 
Wrench (Mrs. 8.), Lily Louisa, er 8vo ........ secrveseceeeesthbethuen) 6/0 
LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





Common Forms of 
INDIGESTION 


Messrs. Savory & Moore, the well-known chemists, confidently recommend 
Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers, 
as a safe and reliable remedy for Digestive disorders, Tostinmwnuy>— 
INDIGESTION.—** Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenves are the very best =~ 
1 have been able to get. I have tried everything I have seeu advertised, 
but nething has dove me any good, I dreaded to cat anythiug, but vow 
one lozenge has the desired effect. I cannot praise them highly enough.” 
FLATULENCE. —“ 1 am delighted to state that they are truly magical in their 
effect. All eymptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, &c., after meals are 
now at once dispersed ; clso the oppressive feeling of fullness.” 
LONG-STANDING DYSPEPSIA WITH DISTRESSING HEARTBURN,— 
“The Lozenyes certainly gave great relief. . .. [ personally will prescribe 
them ” (medical man). 
FLATULENCE AT NIGHT.—‘One or two taken when required seem most 
useful in dispelling wind and other discomforts which interfere with 
proper sleep." 
HUNGER PAIN.—“ Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are the only things E 
know of that take away that intense ‘ Hunger Pain,’ whieh is such acute 
suffering” (med.cal man), 


Bozes 1s. 1}d., 2s. 92., and 4s, 6d., of all Chemists. 


A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges wil! be sent to all who write, enclosing 
id. for postage, and mentiouing this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATOHES AND cLoc oKS 

i » 2 ranco- 

APPOINTMENT | priush Exhibition, ‘The ouly Grand Prise awarded 
TO THE KING. : 





to a British Firm for Wate Cleeka, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chrovograpbs, 


ShiMEW CATALOGUE free on a cation. 
gE DENT and CO, Lta., 


Makers of the great We tminster Clock, Big Len. 
Gi Stransc, or 4 Royal Exchange, ©.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_—_——_ 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID seseeeeceeereee ses seehetOO,G00, 000, 





TRADE MARE. 








OR SALE, owing to the death of the Principal, an old- 
established PREPARATORY SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S SONS in 
the South-West of England. Ten fees from 30 to 60 guineas per 
annum, and 55 day pupi paying from 12 to 18 guineas per I exclusive of 
extras. Gross receipts over £1,400, realising a substantial profi Premises, 
including cricket field, £3,000, part of whic euuld be eecured ou mor 





Bro 
W. Lauric) net 126 


Fraser (Mra, H, and H,), Soren Years an the Paeific Slope, 
‘ 





dwili and furniture at reasonable valuation, Excel eat opportunity.— For 
Saher ticulars, apply “ T 2416," c/o Mossrs. TRUMAN w NIG LEY, 
Ltd., Sdueational Agents, 158 te 162 Oxford Street, Loudon, W. No charge 


to purchasers. 


| 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, 5&.W. 
HYGIENE DEPARTMENT. _ 

The Governing Body invite applications for the position of HEAD of the 
HYGIENE DEPARTMENT. eaching experience essential, Salary £300, 
rising by £0 per annum to £350. Applications to be mide not later than 
February 20th.—For statement of duties apply SECRETARY. 


EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
MEXBOROUGH AND DISTRICT SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


REQUIRED, for next term, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS with good qualifica- 
tions in History and English. Games essential. Salary £110, rising by £2 
annually to £160, and then by special recommendation to £200. 
In fixing the initial salary allowance will be made for previous experience. 
Each year of service in a schoo! in the West Riding will count as a year, and 
each year in a school outside the West Riding will count as three-quarters of a 


year. 
Apply before March Ist to ISAAC W. CHIPP 
Becondary School, Clerk to the Governors. 
Mexb yy 


(HESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CREWE COUNTY SCHOOL, 























(jeourtr BOROUGH OF HALIFAX, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for MATHEMATICS, Preference 
will be given to candidates with a University Degree. Salary according te 
training and experience. Forms of application, which will be sent on Teceipt 
of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, must be returned to the undersigned 
not later than Friday, March 5th, 1915. 

Education Offices, Halifax. W. H. OSTLER, 

4th February, 1915. Secretary, 


| ened DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL ror GIRLS, 


WANTED, in April, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach ART and ei 
DRILL or CLASS SINGING throughout the School and to help with re 
junior subjects. Initial sa £100 per annum. 

Applications should reach the Governors not later than the 3rd March, 1915, 
and should be made on forms which may be obtained from the Clerk of ths 
Governors, Mr. A. E. WHITBY, 14 Cemetery Road, East Dereham. 


PBNcEss CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
FOR TRAINING CHILDREN’S NURSES. 

Se TR ae pe per pee 

in the training of students BRT from the HON. SEC, 

24 Chatham Grove, Withington, Manchester, 























THE SENIOR MISTRESS of the above-named school having been appointed 
Head-Mistress of Torquay Girls’ High School, a is requi to take 
up her duties at the beginning of the Summer Term. 

Candidates should be highly qualified in English ; nem to teach Geography 
on Modern Lines and active interest in Games will be useful, 

Applications, stating age, a, experience, &c., with copies of three 
recent Testimonials, should reach the HEAD-MASTEB not later than 
22nd February. 

Salary £200, increasiug to £250 per annum. 

OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD GREEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The Governors will shortly appoint a LADY as ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in the CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT, who will be expected to come into 
residence in October. 

Applications, with eight copies of testimonials, &&., should be sent b 
February 27th to The PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars may be obtai: 


{X\ENTLEMAN, FARMING THREE HUNDRED 
ACRES, SOUTHERN COUNTY, WOULD UNDERTAKE 
MANAGEMENT OF LANDED PROPERTY. 


Farms, Woods, Garden, Stock, Accounts, 
Highest references. 


. eo metaze,” Box No. 717, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
sondon, oA 


qGity OF WOROESTER. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


mm bf FORM MISTRESS (with Secondary School training) required in 
ay next. 

Subjects: English, History, Elementary Mathematics, Elementary Latin, 
Singing, Nature Study, and Games. 

ona should be made on or before February 23rd by letter addressed 
to the undersigned, and should contain particulars as to age, qualifications, 
experieuce, education, and training, Salary £90 per annum. 

Victoria Institute, THOS. DUCKWORTH, 
____ Worcester, Secretary for Higher Education. 
ry\uik APPOINTMENT OF A PROFESSOR FOR THE 

TRAINING CCLLEGE, ALLAHABAD, INDIA, 


The Indian Government require a PROFESSOR for the Training College at 
Allahabad in the United Provinces. 

Candidates should be graduates with honours, preferably in Science, of some 
British University, and not more than thirty years of age. They should have 
had training for Secondary teaching and two years’ teaching experience in a 
good Secondary school. Preference will be given to candidates who have 
specialized in the teaching of Geography and Naturo Study ; some experience 
in the teaching of Mathematics will be an additional qualification. 

The appointment is in the Indian Educational Service. Salary Rs.500 a 
month for the first year, rising by annual increments of Rs,50 a month to 
Bs.!,000 a month, 

The main duties of the Professor are:— 

To lesture on School management and organization, the teaching of 
Geography, Nature Study, and, if possible, Mathematics. 

To supervise the practical work of the students and instruct them individually 
in methods of teaching, class management, and discipline. 

‘To take an active part in the social life of the institution, including games, 

Candidates should submit their application in covers marked “C. A,,” 
addressed to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 
8.W., from whom further information may be obtained. SCOTTISH CANDI.- 
DATES should apply to The SECRETARY, Scotch Education Department, 
Whitehall, London, 8. W. 


HE APPOINTMENT OF AN INSPECTRESS OF 
SCHOOLS TO THE UNITED PROVINCES, INDIA, 


The Government of India uire an INSPECTRESS of SCHOOLS for the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

,Candidates should not be less than twenty-three years of age. They should 
have passed the Examination for Graduation at a British University and have 
completed a recognized course of training for Secondary School teaching. 

The appointment will be in the Indian Educational Service. The salary will 

Rs.400 a month, rising by Rs.20 to Rs.500 a month. 

The candidate selected will be assistant to the Chief In tress, but a 
portion of her time will be taken up with work at the Allahabad Training 
College in instructing women candidates for the degree of Licentiate of 
‘Teaching. It is, however, contemplated that the selected candidate will be 
able to acquire such familiarity with the work of the Chief Inspectress as will 
qualify her for the ultimate reversion of the post. 

Candidates should submit their i? as soon as possible, in covers 
marked “C. A.,”* to “The SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall. 
London, 8.W.,”’ from whom further information may be obtained, SCOTTISH 




















CANDIDATES should apply to “The SECRETARY, Scotch Education | 


Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W.” 

ry 0 U Me IVERSILY MEN.—Wanted, in Hich-Class 
ourishing Preparatory School, Assistant Master, WITH VIEW TO 

PARTNERSHIP, ‘achelor preferred. Income during probation about 

£300 res.—Messrs, NEEDES, Tutorial Agents, 199 Piccadilly, W. 


Ss CHOOLMASTER, Cambridge M.A., Classical Honours, 
n Holy Orders, who is closing Preparatory School owing to war, desi 
MASTERSHIP in Public School. Married. Public School experience. Bos 

No. 724, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ANTED, next term, CHAPLAINCY or MASTER. 
Q SHIP in good school, Durham M.A. (Classical Honours). Ex. 
porieaced.—Apply, Rev. B. G. E. BOWERS. The Choir School, Hull, 











M®s WANTED at ONCE 


for 
SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON, 
bo age or written. 
Every Contribution will be read without delay. 
Write for appointment or send work, in oa enclosing stamps for reply 
or return of 


Address: 
POTTER & CO., Holborn House, 22 Gray’s Inn Ww.c. 
"Phone: Holborn 318, ‘sediaimaataniee 





LECTURES, &c. 

IVERSITY OF LONDON. — The CREIGHTON 

LECTURE for 1914-15 will be F a) at King’s College, Strand, by The 
Right Hon. VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M., F.R.S., at 5 p.m. on Feb, 22. The 
subject of the Lecture will be “* Race Sentiment as a Factor in History.” 
The Chair will be taken by the Bight Hon, the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Chancellor of the University. Admission free, by ticket, to be obtained from 
the Secretary, King’s College.—P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, UNIVERSITY STUDENTSHIPS, 
AND SPECIAL GRANTS, 


SESSION 191415. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (to tho value of about £3,575, with frees 
tuition in certain cases) wil) be offered for competition during the preaeut 


session. 

UNIVERSITY STUDENTSHIPS, for candidates of limited means, will alee 
be awarded on the results of the Scholarship examination. 

SPECIAL GRANTS. Applications may be made for grants from funds 
placed at the disposal of the University by local municipal authorities. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application to the REGISTRAK of the 
University. 


pas PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Bebies in residenca, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


CS Bee tater HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are wy for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas, Seheinediigs of from 
£40 to £18 18a. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three yoars, 
Prospectys from The Principal. 

JROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Kindergarten ‘Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, 
C, G. Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special eutry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil 
has separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as ful! range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea 
bathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


on _ 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Princi 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, The Staff consi ats of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic om | 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education, Health Studeuts received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and lygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
/ INGHOLYT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Trospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
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(upRon EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WE: _ WESTMINSTE! LONDON, 
hone: Vietoria 3319,) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, P ‘PARKSTONE, SET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarmorn Gray, 
Board and 2 uition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Mies M. V. Urn., M.A, 
Board and ‘tuition, £60 a year 
A limited number_of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken. 
feyorate premises. Fees £60, 
The Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schoole. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Bead-Mistress, Mies C, I. peon.3 M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8, McCans 
(Late of Ladies’ College, dad ney 
Board aud Tuition, 40 to 60 Guincaga year. Special advantages for girls 
eparing tor the University. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-c'nss — School for Girls, Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. ‘Dabhin. | meng Fducation 
Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintin 

Examinations and for the Universities if sequel 











on modern — — 
Pupils prepared or advan 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 


‘AREENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTOR, N. DEVON. 


For Prospectus apply to the green Miss ie MOLYREG. EUX, M.A. 
Good modern education ; country life. New pa 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position; SAFE DISTANCE BIN 


] | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
holarsht oveibae’ anes ea heeetion to Princi 
_a EASTER HOLIDAYS, March Slat to April 28th. _ 


DGRASTON HIGH SCHOUL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
% BAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Heod-Mistress — Miss 6. TARLEION YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universi cons Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 1 DEPART ENT. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING — 
BESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 




















Pp. . eee for finishing 
Entire charge of pu 


r Ta GRANGE, BUX'TON.-— School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to nape. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Lav 

Domestic Science branch for girls over ~" Tennis courts and ibefa for oshey 

and Cricket. Prep. for Exams Princi;als, the Misses DOD 


INCHESTER SOCHOUL FOR GIRLS. 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on March 22nd 


to 2tth, for entrance in September, 1915.—For particulars apply to the 
BECRI: TARY. 


Pu ERPOOL COLLEGE FOR a HUYTON 
HALL, HUYTON, near LIVERPOO 


President: The EARL 4 DERBY, G.C.V.O. 
Chairman of Council: F. J. LESLIE, Esq. 


ils and preparation for the Universities if 
= abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 














at a ee oe Miss wime Fiala, bc, B.A, ‘Lona. ). 
ensive ool bu’ in bealth. 
~ teat ot Wy rensdane, a 


eretem. Head-Mistress an Leaving Scholarships to the 
Universitics. Five open University Scholurships won in three years. Two 
Entrance Scholarships of £40 and smaller Bursaries offered in 1915. Examina- 


tions ns begin MARCH 16ra.—For particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


YENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES— 
2 shy tor Gisie of cautitally eitnated gt Ty Ee, 
a 7 

Hockey, and Guimmina’ Priacipalo: The Mise SALES, meneeen. 

T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 

Beautifully situated in its own —- in the country, away from the 

a SE rg Fy 
ery healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. * 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


JT. FELIX SCHOOL, BOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistrese—Mies L, SILCOX. 
B8pring Term began Friday, January 22nd, 1915, and ends Tuesday, Apri) 6th. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“ PINEHURST.” 
Woorla ‘between 00 and 7 oat above wa level. CO ce @ 
'M MENNELL (trained by = yn a nt ee ‘pplication, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises built fora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, ket, Swimming, 
éc. Summer Term begins Th May 6th, 1915. . 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Pinal Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air Downs and Bea. 
jpecial care given to individual development. 


UTDOOR, LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOW ER FARM, 

and Flowers. Pail’ theoretical tether a oe by B. See Ip ine RES 8., 

Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold. Medal Beekeeping, 

Marketing, Fruit-preserving- —For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 

INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of Sp pum 
spwards received. Speech and Voice Culture especially 








zg, de, 


























Air, Highest Medical References.—For P t oe the Prinsiyal 
a nes erences.— For Pros Prin 
PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Youhahise,” = —_ 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Deen COLLEGE.— Open 8 Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
f 


Exhibitions reserved for Sens of Clergy aunt Officers.— For further 
ormation, a) Be to the Head-Master, the Kev. F, nx W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the RSAR. 


is OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION —@0 pages Crown 
om oivtng patie 
avy. 





ulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
yy | rege teke (without charge) to interested parenta.— 
Mesars. Git E, MATTHEWS & SEAGRUVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 








London, 
Yur FON VA LBSCE SCHOOL. (Founded | 1538.) Motor 
from lete modern buildmgs boarding 
ae > ——. — &e., for Juniors, Situation |, 406ft. above 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald. Full 


wv. w. EL 6 M.A., or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, oa 
| ashe + TY ED s’ 0 H OO L 


ion for TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (270 to £2) per annum) and 
4 fousE Ex! EXHIBITIONS begins on March 9th. 
Particulars from Rev. P. STEPHENSON, Felsted, Esrex. 


()AEBae 8c SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION for SIX 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40—£20 will be held om 
March 16th and 17th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-M ASTER, 


School House, Oakham. ot 
ING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION MARCH I7th and 

isth, 1915.—There will be offered (1) not more than 10 Seholarships varying 
between £20 and £50 a year; (2) two of £0 a year for sous of Officers kille: 
or disabled in the war @) ox i ® of £10 a0 year for Natural Science.—Vull 


from the SE) 
s-W To Ss O00 fH OO L. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., —, 
Inclusive Fees (Beard and Tuition) ) from £61 We, 
BCHOLARSHuIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH, 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


eerie SCHOOL, HEK'S. .  Head-Master, 

















tific " 
Navy. The School is organized three | Departmen i: Froparntory ‘or \ 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 104 to ta ond tet —~ —-+ 13-19, 
ment has separate houres, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD- Fr Pre, 


IGHTON PARK sCHOOL 
near READING. 
The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Centra! Hal) in eourse of erection. 
Entrance Scholarship Examination in DMAsPih. 1915, 
_For full particulars appiy to The HEAD 


“BINGDON SCHOOL, KERKS.—Public School educa- 

tion, Highly qualified staff, Four leaving scholarnhtps of £75 to Oxford, 

fF ine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymuasium, Workehop, Boat- 

house, &c cotball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimmi Rowing, O.T C. Foes, £55. 
Eutrance ‘Scholarships J July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


penny situated near the Moors. | Scholarsbi Extensive 
(1a, Head Master. W. Bath. Next Term will begin Tha » 22nd April, 


ATKINSON, M.A., C Canta tab. 
‘OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, will be awarded by 
Examination, beginning March 2nd, 1915. Boys examined at Rossal) and 
London.—Apply, The BUBSAR, Kossaill, Fleetwood. 


“T. BEES SCHUOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
in the last week in March for about 8 Scholarships, reducing fees fer 
board and tuition in some cases to £9 per annem, ond also for about 15 
Places on the Foundation, reducing same fees to £46 per snaum,.—Apply, 
ld AR EE ELE AE LE TE Te AREA HES 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Bead-Master, RK. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIIS aunvally in JUNE, 
For Prospectua apply HEAD-MAS'IER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


TASTBOURNE COLLEG EK. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physieal Drill compulsory for the whole Sehool, Cadets 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, ewimming-bath, &e. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Sebolarshive in M 
"YZ ELLY COLLEGE, 1AVISIUCh. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in leautiful situation, 540 feet 
above sea, facing meor. Special ENGINEERING elas for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Bead-Master, NR. V. PLUM, Mae 0000 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Aldoricy Edge ; under the Manacement of the Committee of 
the David Lewis ed Home life, medical ong and suitable education fer 


Epil 1s S00. —Purth sae be 
, 1 ned from Dr. ALAN ‘McDOUOALL, the Gi ‘olony, iider ey Bdge. tay haat : 
"AUTHORS, | TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and "SECRETA RIAL TRAINING 

FOR a we Fe ey ooding. Six Months’ Coarse from 

an date. Excelle introducti given.—‘Tclephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE CECHETARIAL OFFICES ‘a South Molton Street, W. 


TAVYPEWRIVING OF EV*RY }+#D&ESCRIPTION, 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 


Dramatic Work. Du ting. 














is] 























Accuracy and mpt return guarant H testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Liford, Exsex, 
; SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 
SCHOOLS anp TUTORS, 


I NLAND 
Advice free of ch will be given by 


MESSRS, GABBITAS THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel.: Regent 4026, 
Scholastie Agents. Established 1873. 
Ful) statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


A { SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVEKNESSES, 
Messrs. GAKBITAS, TIRING, and ¢€ 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, 


invite epplieations from gualified ladies who sre looking for pests as 
MISTRESSES or MATKONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES Wu Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on a 
NO CHARGE FoR 


Hieation. 
ISTRATION, 








on mesepas? '* 
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fgomoces Parents can obtain free of charge) reliable 
information respocting , Tutors an a 

‘ girls b; ding full particulars of 

& ne pemente (ass of ata locale preferred, range 


of f 1 
| WTORS $0 Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely nsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important and thus able 
to su information difficult to obtain elsewhere. . 
Officos—153-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. _ Telephone—1i36 City. 


CHOOLS AN D TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND DOYS. 
essrs. J. & J. PATON, heving on intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
know! of the BEST SCHOO and TUTORS in this country, will be 
aid nts in their selection b Ss (free of charge) pro- 
stuses and i iculars of RELIABLE an 








spec highly recommended 
7 — rm including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in yang cnses to meet present con- 


ditions. The age of Pupil, district ygeteeeed, an oe idea of fees should be 
ven. ‘Phone, write, or call, J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 
on Street, London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Ceutral. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 
area good many perfectly cquipped smailer Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient Canention a Sauke reasonable cost. Pro: tuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

HANTS,—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 

ks, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 

mo in Air Chalets (MZATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 

Fi iet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 


NGLISH LADY, with country house in the most beautiful 
and most central part of Brittany, wishes to receive other ladies as 
AYING GUESTS, Journey easy. Delightful climate, warm and extremely 
healthy. and attractive expeditions, An hour's drive from the sea, 
River pear, where fishing can be obtained later. Terms by arrangement.— 
Box No. 683, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 
































MISCELLANEOUS. 


UGGESTION FOR THOSE WISHING TO SEND 
MORE HELP TO SOLDIERS’ FUNDS.—Sell any old Gold Jewellery, 
Gold Trinkets, Gold Bracelets, Gold Rings, Gold Chains, for prompt cash 
to FRASERS, the well-known and the most reliable firm. Best value for 
parcels, or offers made. Reterence: Capital and Counties Bank.—FRASERS 
wag LTD., GOLDSMITHS, Dept. 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


Est. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEEYH BOUGHT. 
Porsons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Ofices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


# PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering trom Epitepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
_ House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
130 licensed Inns, Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Ausayr Memoria), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Vlarnzon: H.M, Tur Krva, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
‘Yo maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harnowsr. Secretary: Goprrery H. Hamrtox. 
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THE CHURCH ARMY 


WAR HOSPITAL 


In France for Allied Wounded. 
100 Beds. Cost £200 per week. 
Donors of £50 name beds. 


RECREATION HUTS 


For Camps in United Kingdom 

and France, Cost £250 or 

upwards, according to size. 
Week's working £2. 


100 MORE HUTS URGENTLY NEEDED 














Cheques crossed “Barclays’, afc Church Army,” to Prebendary Carlile, 
Headquarters., Bryansion Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


has a family of 4,600 helpless children 
now under its care. 
Some are motherless little ones left homeless 
and unprotected by reason of 


THE WAR 


Help in money, food or clothing 
will be gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, Old Towa 
Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 
©,* Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the Waifs 
and Strays Society. 





PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospi‘al), HOLLOWAY, N., 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES, 


SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
eS GILBERT G. PANTER, Secrotary, 


i> , a 
FE When brain or body is weary the 
$Y: digestive powers are weakened and 
1 distaste for ordinary food is often 
experienced. Under such circum- 
Menta or stances the ‘Allenburys’ DIET is 
Physical especially valuable. It is pleasant 
° to take, easily digested and assimi- 
Fatigue lated, and speedily restorative, Thus 
it helps the system to recover tone 
and vigour. Made in a minute—add 


Of Chemists ; . 
164 3- Polling water only. 





SEIN IEEE HERE 


ee 
% per tin, Large Sarmple 
¥ will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 
ALLEN 
%€ and 
ed HANSURYS 
cembena St.,. 


aH London. 
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Player’s Navy Cut 
TOBACCO at the Front. 


Private G. Dowsell, of the 2nd Welsh Regiment, writes, 
December 8, 1914, from the North Staffs Infirmary :— 


“T am sending this tin of your Tobacco, which I owe my life, as 
no doubt you will see that a shrapnel bullet passed through the tia, 
which I was carrying in my serge coat pocket; you can guess I was 
very thankful I was carrying a tin of Player's Navy Cut, which I have 
been smoking this last three years. .. . I must say there was a great 
rush for Player’s Navy Cut when issued out at the Front, and was 
great comfort to the troops in the treaches.”’ 


TROOPS AT HOME (DUTY PAID) 
It would be well if those wishing to send Tobacco to our Soldiers 
would remember those still in Great Britain. There are thousands of 
Regulars and Territorials awaiting orders and in sending a present 
now you are assured of reaching your man. 

Supplies may be obtained from the usual trade sources, and we shall 
be glad to furnish any information on application. 

TROOPS AT THE FRONT (DUTY FREE) 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will (through the Proprietors for 
Export, the British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.) be pleased to arrange 
for supplies of this world-renowned Brand to be forwarded to the 
Front at Duty Free Rates. 


John Player & Sons, *" siisiina!“°™ 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland) Limi:ed. 
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100,000 Volumes 


withdrawn from Circulation in 


Boob Golo Yinaw 
and offered for Sale at 


Clearance Prices from 
6d. upwards. 


In order to meet the demands of 
our Library Subscribers we are com- 
pelled to purchase hundreds of copies 
of certain books by popular authors. 
Consequently, when the demand for 
same has abated, they are left on our 
hands, and, to be quite frank, we 
cannct find warehouse room for 
the large quantities of books which 
accumulate month by month. 


These books are well bound and 
in good condition, and many of our 
branches hold a representative stock 
of them where customers may make 
an inspection; 


Desiring that every purchaser shall 
be thorcughly satisfied that he is con- 
fronting a bargain, we are willing to 
send any of the books mentioned in 
our ‘ Book Bargains’ Catalogue (unless 
sold out) to any of our Library Branches 
for a prospective purchaser's approval. 


We pay carriage on all books 
ordered direct from the Head Depot, 
29 Farringdon Road, E.C., to be sent 
to any one of our Library Branches 
to await the customer's collection, 
but all charges from the branch to 
customer’s address must be defrayed 
by the customer. 


Copies of this wonderful Clearance 
Sale Catalogue (awaited eagerly by 
thousands of patrons) may be had 
on application to any of our 
Library Branches, or post free from 


29 FARRINGDON ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Issued by Boots Pure Drag Co., Lid. 





How much money do 


you WASTE onCOAL? 


SEE HOW THE “HUE” WILL STOP THE WASTE 


You probably have an old-fashioned grate like 
this, which wastes the coal, gives 
little heat, and warms the chimney 
instead of the reom. Why not convert 
it into a modern barless fire? The 
cost is smal] and the operation simple. 

The second illustration shows the HUE 

my, BARLESS FIRE which effects the 

—transformation. It is adaptable to any 

existing grate, without the necessity of 
pulling down mantelpieces and re- 
moving the present stove. Satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed, as the HUE is 
made specially to fit your stove. 

This is the same stove as at top, but 

showing effect produced by the HUE, 

More heat is given out in the room 

with about half the coal consumption, Not 

mere assertion, but proved bv actual tests. 

The HUE is clean, hygienic, and will 

burn for hours without attention, The 

HUE has been installed in thousands 

of private houses as well as adopted 

by the principal Railway Companies, 

Hotels, and Institutions. Without question 

it is the most efficient Barless Fire on the 

market, and is equally suitable for large or 

small rooms. Price from 15/- 

A beantifully illustrated booklet, giving full 

particulars of the HUE FIRE, showing how it 

is fixed, cos’, and many oibes important points. 

Send a postcard now to 


YOUNG & MARTEN, LT. 
(Dept. 7.S.), Stratford, London, E. 


Do not de misted by -o called adaptable Bariess Fires, which by their very construction 
C20 never be satistactory Vord “HUE *is cast on every penuine stove 












POST FRE 
































THE ALPINE TESTED (R.A.C.) 


30-35 h.p. SEX-CYLINDER 


NAPIE 


“SUNDAY TIMES” 


says (January 24th, 1915) :— 
** Nothing can give to those whocopy 2 
finished article the valuable experience 
of the creators, and in the construction 
of SIX-CYLINDER MOTOR CARS 
the long experience of the NAPIER 
FIRM, as pioneers of the principle, 
CAN NEVER BE EQUALLED.” 


DO NOT BUY A COPY WITH COMPLICATIONS 
WE INVITE YOU TO HAVE A TRIAL 


RUN ON THE NAPIER, THE WORLD’S 
PROVED BEST SIX-CYLINDER CAR. 








THE 


SPEED, APPEARANCE, EASY CONTROL, 
LUXURIOUS TRAVEL—ALL EMBODIED IN 
THE NAPIER. | 

D. NAPIER & SON, LTD., | 


14 New Burlington St., W. Works: Acton, W. 
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Brother- in-Law 
to Potts 


WENTWORTH- 
PARRY TRUSCOTT JAMES RANGER GULL 
6s. 6s. 6s. 





The Secret Flat 


GERTIE de &. 


The Enemies of 
England 








Paris War Days. By CHARLES 
INMAN BARNARD, 
Illustrated. 


Dew Ponds: History, Cb- 
servation and Experi- 
ment. By EDWARD A. 
MARTIN, F.G.S. 

Thou Art the Man. By 
SIDNEY DARK. (Published in 
conjunction with the Daily Ez- 
press.) Picture Cover. 

Love Letters to a Soldier. 
By MAY ADLINGTON, Author of 
“Love Letters that Caused a 
Divorce.” Picture Cover. Fcap. 
8vo. 

The Balkan Cockpit: A Story 
of Macedonian Strife. By W. H. 
CRAWFURD PRICE. 
trated. 

A Woman in China. By 
MARY GAUNT, Author of “Alone 
in West Africa.” Illustrated. 


Ten Thousand Miles with 


a Dog-Sied. By HUDSON 
STUCK. Lllustrated. 
A Guide to Gothic Archi- 
tecture. By '. 
BUMPUS. Iliustrated. 


LL.B. 10/6 


net. 


6/- 
net. 


1)/- 


net. 


1/- 
net. 


Illus- 10/6 


net. 


15/- 
net. 


16/- 
net. 


FRANCIS 10/6 


net. 





Progressive Portugal. By 
ETHEL C. HARGROVE, F.R.G.S. 6/- 
Illustrated. net. 


Motion Picture 
and Exhibiting. By JOHN 
B. RATHBUN, B.S.C.E.  LIllus- 6/< 
trated. net. 


An Outline History of 
China. By HERBERT H. 10j/- 
GOWEN, D.D., F.K.G.S. Two vols. net. 


A Manual of Training for 
Jungle and River War- 
fare. By Major H. GORDON 
CASSERLY. Illustrated. Feap. 3/6 
8vo. net. 


The Old East Indiamen. By 
E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. Illus- 12/6 
trated. net. 


My Bohemian Days in Lon- 
don. By JULIUS M. PRICE, 
Author of “My Bohemian Days in 10/6 
Paris.” Illustrated. net. 


Through Unknown 
Nigeria. By JOHN R. 15)/- 
RAPHAEL. Illustrated. net. 


The Night Side of Japan. 7/6 
By T. FUJIMOTO. Illustrated. net. 


Making 








T, WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 8 Essex Street, London. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. ee pe 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparixon it will be 
found very superior to wins 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 0/9 
ing pvumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Rote, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret so!d in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 


By post, 23. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 














PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 
FOR THE TROOPS 


From all quarters we hear the same simple 
“SEND US CIGARETTES” 


(Duty Paid) 


It would be well if those wishing to 
send Cigarettes to our Soldiers would 
remember those still in Great Britain. 
There are thousands of Regulars and 
Territorials awaiting orders, 
sending a present now you are assured 
of reaching your man, 
Supplies may be obtained from the usual 
trade sources and we shall be 
furnish any information on application. 


TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 

(through the Proprietors for Expor 

the British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd. 

be to arrange for fippies 
to 


request 
TROOPS AT HOME 


pleased 


of this world-renowned Bran 
forwarded to the Front at Duty Free 


Rates. 


John Player & Sons, 
Castle Tobacco Factory, 
Nottingham, 


Branch of the Imperial Tohacco Company 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 











The Charm of Shoes 





and in 


lad to 


1146 


HERE is something about shoes, that certain spring and freedom 
they give 'o one’s movement, that makes them no mean rivals of 
the boot. Especially in Delta No. Goon, here illustrated. a fine 
Oxford shoe fitting trimly round the ankle and at the heel, a man 

will experience all the comfort of a boo: combined with the lighter and 
more buoyant charm of a shoe. Particularly for Spring and Summer, 
accompanied, perhaps, by the ever-popular spat, this shoe cannot but 
give satisfaction. For it is cut from fine Box Calf, on very handsome 
and generous lines, and will lose neither its grip nor its shapeliness 
through the hardest period of wear. 


Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta and 
Lotus Shoes 








Delta 16/6 


Men's Shoes sold by one of 
more agents in every town 



































NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
Cloth Cases for the Halj-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Ofice, at 1s, 6d. each, By post, ts, 9d. 


and July. 


OYAL 





Admission 1s. 





SOCIETY 
ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall East, S.W. 
33np ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 





ART. 





of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 


Open Daily 1° to 6. 
W. GORDON MEIN, Secretary. 
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The Political Thought of 


Heinrich von TREITSCHKE 
by H. W. C. DAVIS, M.A.,, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. Gs. net. 
“Could not have been earried out in a more comprehensive or 
scholarly manner.”—THE MORNING POST. 


“Of the already numerous books in English dealing with 
Treitschke, that of Mr. Davis is easily the first.’ 
—GLASGOW HERALD 


“The present volume is the book we want. Jt is not a hasty 
pamphlet, written ad hoc, but a careful study of a great political 
foree.",—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“It certainiy clears the air to get this lucid exposition of 
Treitschke’s political ideas from a responsible Oxford scholar.” 
—STANDARD. 
“Mr. Davis has done his work with great skill and discretion.” 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“Mr, Davis has done a public service by the publication of this 
book.”—OX FORD MAGAZINE, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


CARO. A Novel. By PERCY WHITE 
“*Cairo’ is a book to read, especially just now.” —Worid, 

THE NIGHTINGSLE. By NANCY MOORE 
“Nancy Moore’s charming book.”—Morning Post. 

COME OUT TO P.AY. By M. E. F. IRWIN 


“A brilliantly successful novel.”’"—Pall Mull Gazette, 


THE WITCH. By MARY JOHNSTON 
“ A powerfully told tale.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
LETTERS OF A WOMAN HOMESTEADER. 
Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. By ELINORE PRUITT STEWART 
* Pright, humorous and optimistic.”—Pall Mali Gusette, 
CAPTIVATING MARY CARSTAIRS. 
By the Author of “QUEED” 
(This book was first published pseudonymously in February, 1911.) 
WILD HONEY. By CYNTHIA STOCELEY, Author of “Poppy” 


THE RaFT. By CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Author of “The Garden without Walls.” 
THE RIGHT TRACK. By Cc. L. BURNHAM 
Author of “ Jewel.” 
ay aw well-known Author 


























TRIBUTARIES. 
CONSTABLE & co. LONDON. | 


—_—— — 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


iS7 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 


WAR ROOM 
et 43 PICCADILLY, w. 


where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 





(opposite Prince's Hail), 


Telecrams: Bookmen, London. 





Rooks Wanted by Stevenson, ~ Meredith, Symons, Row- 
landson, Hewlett, Gissing, Whistler, Hardy, Wilde, Conrad, Pater, 


Boyes, Kipling, Dowson, ‘Thackeray, Dickens, Leech, B. Shaw, ‘Borrow, 
Swini ane, Tennyson, Cruickshank, Alken, George Moore's Payan Poems. 
Literature at Nurse, Flowers of Pas sion, ¢ ‘onfessions of a Young Man, any 


fr. editions, —HE Cror’ S Great ; Booksivoy, Virmingham, 


DOGS. 


Al breeds of DOGS for SALE of high-class quality and at 
moderate prices. Also lovely PERSIAN KITTENS. 


Wr.ie, call, or telephone 
Mrs. MORLAND, 
The Portland Dog Depot, 24a Great Portland Street, W. 
Tel. 3720 Mayfair. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 
CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 











May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, 


STRAND, W.C. 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S ).’S LIST. 


COMPLETION OF PUBLICATION. 


*.* A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


The Collected Works of William Morris. 
24 Volumes. Edited by Miss MAY MORRIS. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Price £12 12s, net. 

Vol. XXIV. consists mainly of unpublished poems. 
“We feel sure that they would have pleased Morris himself, 
and tl this is the best prais ® we can give them.’ "—The Times. 


Town Planning, with Special Reference 
to the Birmingham Schemes. By GE ORGE 
CADBURY, Jun., Member of Birmingham City Council Town 


Planning Committee, With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
“Most useful to all local authorities and others handling 
questions of housing.”—The s Globe, 





Canadian Essays and Addresses. hy 
W. PETERSON, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill 
University. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Here we have a Principal who is not ashamed of the faith 
that is in him—just such a guide as the coming manhood of the 

Empire requires. "—T he Athenwum, 











Shower and Shine: being some Little 
Tragedies, Little Comedies, and Little 
Farces. By GUY FLEMING, Author of “ Life’s Little 
Tragedies,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Mr. Fleming is to be congratulated on a work which will do 
much to enhance his reputation as a literary artist.” 
—Glasgow Hi Nevald, 





New VoLume or TUE " Lavman’s Lipeary. 


Discovery and Revelation: A Study in 
Comparative Religion. By the Rev. IL P. 
HAMILTON, D.D., Author of “The People of God.” Crown 
8vo. __2s, 64, net. 


Footfalls of Indian erm By the SIST ER 
NIVEDITA (Margaret E. Noble), Author of “Studies of an 
Eastern Home,” &c. With 6 Coloured Plates by ApaninpRa 
Naru Tacors and two other Indian painters; and 22 other 
Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 











Tne Eprrion. 


Fra Angelico, and other Lyrics. Ry IL 
GREGORY SMITH. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“ Dignified and often gracious, there is hardly one of the pooms 

without : a touch h of be ~auty. — The Be vokman. _ 


The War and Religious Ideals. By tho Rev. 
Cc. L. DRAWBRIDGE, M.A., Author of “ Is Religion Under- 
mined?” Crown 8vo, paper covers, Is. net; cloth, Is, Gd. net. 

[On M nday neat, 


A \ Schoolmaster’s s Apology. By the Rev. 
CYRIL A. ALINGTON, Headmaster of Shrewsbury School, 
Examining Chaplaia to the Bishop of Lichfield. Crown Sve. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“Deals with many sides of education in a way as witty as it is 
stout-hearted, and throws out penetrating little scraps of wisdom 
as it goes, accidentally as it were, out of past experience and a 
wide range of knowledge.’ "—The Times. 





Simple Garments for Infants. Up to 4 


Simple Garments for Children. Ago 4to 14. 
By M. B. SYNGE. With Paper Patterns. Illustrated with 
Coloured Plates and Figures in Black and White by D, M. 
Parnz. 3s. 6d. net each. 

By following the paper patterns and prices in the above books 
complete sets “of clothes ean be made for children of all ages. 
Thus for a girl of seven, or thereabouts, an outfit can be made 
for 3s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,39 Paternoster Row, London, BC: 


‘Cloth, es. inti Paper Boards, is. net. i Postage “2d. 


OUR TEETH AND OUR HEALTH 
By H. UREN OLVER, L.D.S., R.C.S. 
This book shows what an important influence on the general 
health is exercised by a healthy condition of the mouth. 

“ This little book by’an eminent dental surgeon aims at calling the attention 
of the general public to ‘ the enormous, the vital necessity of maintaining the 
health of the mouth if the health of the body is to be cousidered,” . . . Mr, 
Olver’s very sensible book.”’—S)«etator, 

THOMAS MURBY & ¢ CO., ll Seuverie Street, | Ec. 


OOKS. —Who' 3W ho,1914, 5s. 6d.; Hume, Wives H HenryVIIL, 
6s. 6d.; Loti’s Egypt, 6s. os Popular Pallacies, Popular Phrases, 
Popular Superstiti ons, 3 vois., 7s. 6d ; Bism: arek, the Mua and the Statesman, 
2 vols., 32s., for Gs. ; *Garner’s Caesar Borgia, i2s. 6d., for 4s. Gd. ; —— 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 42s., for 16a. ; J. Stirling, 
Life and Work, with Preface by Lord Hale ane, 10s. éd., for 4s.; Rum ine 
Austrian Court in the 19th Century, 18s., for ¢s.; In Constable’s Country, 
12s. 6d., for 6s.; Joly’s Lezend in Japanese Art, £2 2s. Send also for 
c atalogue. 1 have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, Lf you want a book and 
have failed to fipd it elsewhere, try me. I am also the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces.— Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE GERMAN WAR BOOK 


Being “The Usages of War on Land” issued 
by the General Staff of the German Army. 
Translated, with a Critical Introduction by Prof. 
J. H. MORGAN, M.A. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d, net, 
“At the day of reckoning what a witness will this little book 
be.”— Punch. 


IN WESTERN CANADA BEFORE 
THE WAR 


A Study of Communities, By E, B. MITCHELL, 
With Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
This is an attempt at a true description of the social and 
economic state of things in the Prairie Provinces of the Dominion 
in the years 1913-14, 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


By Prof. J. A, CRAMB. 
POPULAR EDITION, PAPER COVERS, 1s. NET. 


Also by Prof. CRAMB. 


THE ORIGINS AND DESTINY OF 
IMPERIAL BRITAIN 


With a Biographical Note and Portrait of the 
Author. §s. net. 

“It will enhance the respect of all thoughtful readers for the 
memory of a thinker and scholar who died unknown to the 
generality of his countrymen, but whose range and certainty of 
vision have gained for themselves so remarkable a posthumous 
vindication.” —Observer. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND 
HISTORY 


By the late Right Hon. Sir ALFRED LYALL, P.C., 
G.C.1.E., K.C.B., D.C.L. 10s, 6d. net. 

These Essays from the pen of a distinguished Man of Letters 
and Imperial Statesman—for truly Sir Alfred Lyall was that— 
will be enjoyed for their style and their matter, and be regarded 
as the appropriate memorial of a valuable and uplifting life. 


THE ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA 


A Study of Indo-Aryan Civilisation. By E. B. 
HAVELL, Author of “Indian Sculpture and 
Painting,” “Indian Architecture,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations, Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 


SONGS OF ANCUS. 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of “The Sheep- 
stealers,” “Flemington,” “ The Interloper,” &c. 
Fecap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A small book of Scottish verse, written in the language of the 
Angus countryside, and containing a Preface by Mr. John Buchan. 
The various poems voice different moods and subjects: love, loss, 
conviviality, exile, and the homely interests of working men and 
women. 








TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK, 
THE INFLUENCE OF KING EDWARD. 


And Essays on other Subjects. By the Viscount ESHER, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.0. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES. by the Rev. JAMES B. JOHNSTON, M.A., B.D., 
Author of “The Place-Names of Scotland,” &¢, Demy 8vo, 
lds. net. 


THE HISTORIES OF TACITUS. A Translation 
for English Readers. By GEORGE GILBERT RAMSAY, 
M.A.Oxon., LL.D. Litt.D. With Introduction, Frontispiece, 
Notes, and Maps. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


ALAN! ALAN! 4 Novel. By Miss EIRENE WIGRAM. 
Author of “Firm Foundations,” “The Affair of the 
Envelope,” &c. 6s. 


KAISER, KRUPP, AND KULTUR. 
THEODORE ANDREA COOK, Paper Cover, 1s. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


By 








“One of the world’s greatest stories 
of adventure.” 


THE HOME OF 
THE BLIZZARD 


Being the Story of the Australasian 
Antarctic Expedition, 1911-1914. 


sy Sir Douglas Mawson, 
D.Sc., B.E. 


With 300 Photographs, Eighteen 
Colour Plates, Maps, Diagrams, etc. 


Two Volumes. Crown 4to. 36s. net. 


Some Press Opinions. 





“No Polar book ever written has surpassed these 
volumes, either in sustained interest or in the variety 
of the subject matier.”—Atheneum, 


“The main thing that has impressed us in reading 
this book—one of the world’s greatest stories of 
adventure, there is not a moment's doubt about this— 
is the sense that informs us all through of a dominating, 
triumphing will power. . .. A strange, masterful 
book.” —Suturduy Re iew, 


“It is literature from beginning to end indeed, 
it is the best written account of Antarctic exploration 
we have ever read.”—AMorning Post. 


By A. Vivanti Chartres, Author of ‘“‘ The Devourers.” 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. [Just Published. 

The life story of “the fatal Countess.” whose trial in 
connection with the murder of Count Kamarowsky at the 


Hotel Danieli, Venice, thrilled all Europe some years ago, 
A story in which sensation follows hard upon sensation. 


THE LONELY NIETZSCHE 


By Frau Forster-Nietzsche. Uniform with “The 
Young Nietzsche.” Demy 8vo. 145s. net. 
“Intensely interesting. Nietzsche is a good biographical 
subject, and the long passages quoted from letters, notes, and 
other unpublished papers give the book a value no other 
volume about him can have.”"—DaiLy CHRONICLE. 





Two Vivid War Books. 


FIGHTING IN FLANDERS 


By E. A. Powell. With wonderful Photographs 

by Donald Thompson. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Everybody should read Mr. Powell's narrative of the invasion 
of Belgium, of the devoted resistance of the Belgian Army, and 


the horrors and misery which the people had to endure.” 
—Daity Mam 


HOW BELGIUM SAVED 
EUROPE. By Dr. Cloth, 


2s. 6d. net; Paper, 2s. net. 
“ This book is one that will have a permanent interest and wi!l 
occupy a noteworthy place among the literature of the great 
war.’—LAND AND WATER. 


C. Sarolea. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LONDON, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


ABBAS Ii. 
By THE EARL OF CROMER 


8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tus Truxes.—“ Lord Cromer has written an admirable pendant 
to his great book ‘ Modern Egypt.’ It consists of a preface and 
five chapters, each of which will comparison, ip point of 
vigorous narrative and delineation of character, with those of the 


parent work.” 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 
THE NEW ARMY IN TRAINING 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 16mo. Sewed, 6d. net. 








8ru Epiriox, wirra New Inrropucrion, 


Introduction to the Study of the 
Law of the Constitution. ,y 


A. V. DICEY, K.C., D.C.L. Eighth Edition, with new Intro- 
duction. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





47Tu Impression, wirn CoRREcTIONs. 


Dictionary of Political Economy. 
Edited by Sir R. H. L PALGRAVE, F.RS. In 3 vols. 
Medium 8vo. Vol. I. A—E. Fourth Impression, with 
Corrections, 21s. net. 





EVERSLEY SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 


Essays of Joseph Addison. chosea 
and Edited, with a Preface and a few Notes, by Sir J. G. 
FRAZER, D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 8s. net, 





Introduction to the Science of 


Ethics. sy THEODORE DE LAGUNA, Professor 
of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr College. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Subjects for Mathematical 


Essays. By CHARLES DAVISON, Se.D., Mathe- 
matical Master at King Edward’s High School, Birmingham. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Mathematical Papers. For aamis- 
sion into the Royal Military Academy 
and the Royal ilitary College, for the 
Years 1905-1914. Edited by R. M. MILNE, M.A. 
Assistant-Master, Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


*,* Also September—November Papers. Sewed, 1s. net. 


Education Through Play. py nenry 
8. CURTIS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


*,* Macmillan’s New Theological List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 











q OOK BARGAINS. CATALOGUES FREE.—We offer 

Who's Who, 1914, 5s. 64., cost 15s. net; Durke’s Peerage, 1913, 2%s., cost 
42s. net; Ency. Brit., Last Edit., India Paper, £22; Burton's Arabian Ni,zhts, 
17 vols., £15; Preseott’s Werks, 12 vols., £2, cost £3 net. Books and Libraries 
purchared to any amount.—Holland Bros., 21 Johu Bright St., Birmiugbam, 


i Svo, strongly bound, price 73. 
“GRADUS AD PARNASSU M” 


AREY’S 
‘ With the Enxlish Meanings. 
Revised,Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





London: Published by the Srationers’ CompaNy,Stationers’Hall, Ludgate Hill, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(4 Strictly Non-Party Organtuation), 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—Tos © the p and safety 
cf the Country and the Empire, and impreve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home fence. 





TERMS OF SUESCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
rea 2s “| 2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 © ©] Members 2. 0... cn cs cn wwe 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 @ 0| Arsociatea, with Literature 
Members ... “adm © @ Ol Grena «= oo 8 68 


The Sulscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall- 
tates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Officos: 


72 ViCTORIA STREET, 


WES TM ' NETER, 6.W. 








IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
First Volume Now Ready. 
EACH 


i / ™ NET. 
NELSON’S 


HISTORY OF 
THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN 


WITH A PREFACE BY THE 
EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 





This book tells the story of the War in a connected 
narrative. It aims at enabling the ordinary man to 
grasp the significance of the movements in the dozen 
simultaneous campaigns, and at the same time to f-el 
the dramatic interest of the tremendous events which 
the world is witnessing. A full account is given of the 
achievements of our Allies, as well as of the British 
Army, and military and naval operations are described 
as far as possible in untechnieal language. It is the 
Story of the War told directly and without paddizg. 





“ A lucid and very readable history—the work of a writer who 
again shows his skill and address in dealing with historical facts, 
arranging them in their proper sequence, and presenting them 
with effect.”—Times. 


“The first volume of a very remarkable work. ... Mr. Joha 
Buchan is not likely to suffer from comparison with any earlier 
comers in tho field ; it is no hurried compilation, but a carefully 
considered, well-informed and admirably written work, . . . These 
introductory chapters--the narrative of the actual fighting is 
brought to the fall of Namur—so vividly present the early story 
of the War, and a record of its immediate causes and of the brief 
negotiations which preceded it, that the book will be found of 
fascinating interest by those who are engazed in following the 
current events day by day.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“Mr. John Bachan, the author, has dono many stirring things 
in literature, but nothing better er more serviceable than this.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette 


“Mr. Buchan’s narrative need not fear comparison with any of 
its rivals. It has had the great merit of being written in admirable 
proportion. The strategical situation is everywhere mado clear, 
and in the account of the fighting the details are never suffered 
to obscure the essential features of the gigantic eombate.” 

— Scotsman, 


“That ringing note, like the fine temper of British steel, finds 
a fitting note all through Mr. Buchan’s book, which is at once 
a readable volume for the present, and as authoritative a record 
for tho future as can be set down now.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“Mr. Buchan, as is well known, has a skilful pen, and the first 
instalment of bie narrative is a careful, well-baianced and readable 
story of the conflict down to about the end of August.” 

— Westminster Gazetie, 


“The autbor writes well, picturesquely, and clearly, and his 

chapter on the waster of the British Empire is altogether admirable, 

. Good maps and illustrations are included in this marvel- 
lously cheap volume.”—Manchester Courier. 


“ It is certain to have an enormous sale, fer in no other way can 
you have so convenient a summary of the great events since 
August 4.”—Public Opinion, 


At all Booksellers 1/- net. 
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The Medici Prints 


The following new subjects are now ready or about to appear— 


FRA ANGELICO: THE ANNUNCIATION (Florence) 


Italian 17% by 23 ins. Price 20s. The Museo di S. Marco strikes a unique note in Florence, guarding 
LVIIL _ almost intact the so clearly loving labours of Fra Giovanni. This serenely tender “ Annunciation” 
: is one of his finest frescoes there, and among his works none is more eloquent of living conviction 


- and simple piety. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI: THE DEAD CHRIST (Brera, Milan) 


Italian 15$ by 19% ins. On March rst, this plate, of which only 500 numbered copies are printed for sale, 
LXXIIL will become available to non-Subscribers at 35s. Here, more than in any other picture of this 
theme, is expressed the intimacy of the Mother’s anguish. “The sorrow which Bellini has here 


conceived is divine only in its excess of humanity.” 


FORD MADOX BROWN: CHRIST WASHING S. PETER’S FEET 


English (Tate Gallery.) 14$ by 17 ins. Price 27s. 6d. Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. 

XXXVL Posterity may well come to regard this as the artist’s finest easel picture. In this Christ, in the 
S.. Peter and in-the S. John, his greatest qualities of insight are typified; mo modern religious 
picture surpasses this in understanding, 


JOHN CROME: THE PORINGLAND OAK (National Gallery) 


English 25 by 20 ins. Price 21s. (February 16th.) Crome died in 1821 when Constable was perfecting 
XXXI. his early period. No Constable of this date has the light and air of Zhe Poringland Oak, which 
directly foreshadows the achievement of the Barbizon School and Impressionists. 


F, J. GOYA: THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON (Duke of Leeds’ Coll.) 


N.P.S. 19 by 14} ins, Price 15s. (February 16th.) Painted by the great Spanish painter when the 
XXIIL Duke, at the height of his powers, was temporarily in Madrid, this panel constitutes the most 
truthful presentment of this great soldier extant. 


HOPPNER: THE SACKVILLE CHILDREN (Kanole) 

English 24} by 19} ins. Price 25s. Hoppner seldom reaches the spontaneity and living charm of this 

XXX, portrait, which, indeed, well holds its own with the child portraits of Reynolds, the master of this 
subject. The colour scheme is especially delightful, the design fine and telling. 


SIR ANTHONY MORE: SIR THOMAS GRESHAM (N.P.G.) 


N.P.S. 19 by 13} ins. Price 15s. Portraits by More are not common in England and this most 
XV. convincing rendering of the great “Merchant Royal” is the finest in our public collections 
More, as seen in such works, is second only to Holbein of his contemporaries, 








Lostage extra, od. per print. 


The Society’s illustrated Catalogue of THE MEDICI PRINTS will be sent for 6d. post free. 


SVA 


By SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD, K.C.LE., C.S.I. 
Edited by F. H. BROWN. 


Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 400 pages, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. Prospectus post free. 





Mr. Lee Warner announces for 
publication on February 23rd 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD., 
7 Grafton Street, London, W. Liverpool, 63 Bold Street. 
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